Getting involved 


He's 43-years-old and a 
real busy guy at Northern 
Essex. He likes getting 


involved. He's Tom Lucia. 


See page 12 
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_ Open wide 

There's a shortage of dental 
assistants out there, and 
‘Northern Essex has decided to 
~ do something about it. The new 
dental assistant program begins 
next semester. Grads can earn 
_ up to $17,000 starting out. 
ee Core See page four 


What's up, Mac? 
It didn't exist six years ago, 
the commercial art and 


| growing curriculum area at — 
Northern Essex. This week, 
you'll find out why. 
See page five 


Changing times 

_ Once upon a time, future 
mommies had only a couple of 
options in the career world- 
becoming a teacher or 
becoming a nurse. That has all 
changed in the world of high- 
tech. 

See page nine 


Thick skinned 


Neo-Nazi skinheads have 
teamed up with the Klan and 
other vicious American hate 
groups, inaugurating a new era 
of old-fashioned racism. What's 
going on here? What can be 
done about it? 

See page ten 


Bradford's special 
It looks like Bradford College, 

but the sign says "Brandon 
Academy.” Actually, ABC is 
using the college as the location 
for one of its After School 
Specials. 

See page 14 


Wrapped up 
Hollywood's obsession with 
sequels strikes again. Ho-hum. 
"Cocoon - The Return” is 
_ another failed attempt to cash 
in, inspiring only yawns. 
See page 18 


Traveling men 

The new "Traveling Wilburys" 
album is filled with surprises. 
Considering the band's line up, 


_ this fact should surprise no one. — 


is album is a winner. me 
ay See page 20 


top publishing program has — 
ickly become the fastest a ~- 


Living it up 


Things are looking up for 
Liv Taylor. He has a new 
album out and just wowed 
NECC in concert. 


See page 15 
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New attitude 
Ed Kelly has a mission: 
making the Lady Knights 
winners during his first 
year as coach. 
See page 23 
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Budget crisis 


Dimitry wants to increase fees 
to help pay for expected cuts 


By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


tudents who have already 
S seeteres or plan on registering, 
for the Spring semester may want 
to ask Santa for monetary gifts this year. 

This evening, the NECC Board of 
Trustees will decide whether or not to ap- 
prove 4 $5 (per credit) student feerto be 
applied to both day and evening students. 

Agenda Item 6B, proposed by John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, was drafted in 
an effort to ‘‘mitigate the impact of im- 
pending cuts.” 

“We are going to be hit very shortly 
with a budget cut, and I’m hoping it will 
be at most three percent, but it could be 
more,’ Dimitry said. The Board of Re- 
gents has yet to impose the reversion of 
state funds, and according to Dimitry, 
the state legislature is out of session and 
will not return until Jan. 10. He said the 
legislators have not levied any state taxes 
that would relieve the financial crisis and 
prevent a reversion. 

“Here we are, waiting to get whacked, 
and in a way I'm doing their work,” 
Dimitry said. “‘The only way to maintain 
the quality of education is to raise our 
own money.” 

Dimitry was reluctant about submit- 
ting the proposal, but he assures that the 
fee will act as a user’s tax and the money 
will be spent on items relating directly to 
NECC students. 

“It’s a pretty lousy solution to a pret- 
ty rotten problem,” Dimitry said. ‘“The 
only reason we're doing this is to meet a 
real and untimely emergency.” 

According to Dimitry, if for some 
reason the reversion was not issued, the 
students would receive a refund with in- 
terest. ‘If I had to give odds, it’s 10 to 
1 that once we collect the money, the 
students will never get it back,’’ Dimitry 
said. 

In order for the fee to be levied, it must 
meet with the approval of the Board of 
Trustees and the Chancellor of Higher 
Education. Dimitry stresses that if a 
reversion is issued, the fee would be ab- 
solutely necessary for use in areas like 
counseling, advising, Cooperative Educa- 
tion, and academic equipment. 

“T’m so sure that if we don’t do this, 
and we're hit with a 3 percent reversion 
or more, it would just devastate the pro- 
grams of instruction,’ Dimitry said. 
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SANTA GETS AN EARFUL from hundreds of tykes during a recent visit 
the the Methuen Mall. The North Pole’s most famous resident says he 
is sure this one had not been naughty, but nice. 


He also recognizes the severe inconve- 
nience that the students will face if such 
a fee is approved. Students taking five 
classes will be charged $75 in addition to 
tuition and other fees. 

“T know it’s clearly a burden to a lot 
of students,” Dimitry said. “In some 
cases, when looking at the whole range of 
costs, they might be discouraged, they 
won't sign up for anything.” 

If the reversion is issued at the 
estimated 3 percent, the NECC budget 
will suffer a cut of $375,000. According 


to Dimitry, the $5 (per credit) student ft 
will generate about $200,000. Dimitry has 
already taken some action to compensate 
for the difference. 

He said that despite their validity, no 
sabbatical leaves will be granted, and 
many job vacancies on campus will have 
to remain open. 

According to Dimitry, chances are very 
good that the students will receive this 
gift from the Bursar’s Office this 
Christmas in the form of a $5 (per credit) 
fee. 


Lawrence plans may be delayed 


(See story, page 12) 
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It's business as usual 


State 
may revert 
funds 


ow that the election is over 

and presidential candidate 

Michael Dukakis is once again 
just Governor Dukakis, the state’s 
financial situation is being publicly 
scrutinized. Because of this scrutiny, 
the Commonwealth’s abhorrent 
financial conditions have been 
exposed. 

It is now clear that the state’s 
fiscal condition was neglected and 
covered up while the media’s atten- 
tion was focused on the presidential 
election. The press readily accepted 
Dukakis’ campaign professions that 
all was fine in Massachusetts. Now 
state-funded institutions like NECC 
must pay the price — or even more 
likely, the citizens served by these in- 
stitutions will pay the price. 

Institutions across the state are 
now waiting on the block to receive 
their cuts off the budgets that have 
already been voted on. The process 
is called reversion, and the state 
reserves the right to do so in a finan- 
cial crisis. Given the circumstances 
that led to this crisis, it would be 
common courtesy to issue the rever- 


The damage 
to the college 


will be magnified. 


By Zakia Krikorian 
Staff Reporter 


hristmas holds a special meaning 

( for me because of all the family 
traditions we have followed since I 

was a little girl. Preparations for the holi- 
day begin the weekend after Thanksgiv- 
ing, when we tag our Christmas tree and 
culminate on Christmas Eve when my 
family gathers to celebrate the holiday. 
Every year it’s been a contest to make 
sure that this year’s tree is bigger and 
better than last year’s. The year I 
remember best was when I was 11 and 
my aunt and I went to the tree farm. A 
heavy snow fall had blanketed the ground 
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sion immediately. This, however, has 
not vet taken place. 


NECC, for example, has already 
begun +o spend the monev that was 
promised it, and the iater the rever- 
sion is issued, the more trouble in- 
stitutions like Northern Essex will 
have in stopping the damage. 

Tonight, the Northern Essex 
Board of Trustees will decide the fate 
of a newly proposed $5-per-credit- 
hour student fee. Students already 
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and my aunt had to kneel down on my 
scarf in a skirt to cut the tree down. 

Decorating the tree has become another 
tradition. Our ornaments range from the 
ones I made as a child to those collected 
around the world. Each is accorded a 
place of honor. 

As the days until Christmas progress, 
the space under the tree is filled with 
brightly colored gifts, chosen especially 
for family and friends. Before I know it, 
Christmas Eve has arrived. 

It’s become a tradition for my family 
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facing the reality of decreased class 
sections, which in some cases may 
adversely affect graduation plans, 
will face an increased financial 
burden at a community college that 
already charges the second highest 
rate in the Commonwealth’s com- 
munity college system. 

Obviously, it is business as usual 
in the Commonwealth as state legis- 
lators are scheming to revive their 
pay raise and Chancellor of Higher 


Many memories cherished 
from past holiday seasons 


to celebrate by first going to church and 
it’s then off to my grandparents’ house. 
Once the family has all gathered, Santa 
Claus makes his mysterious appearance 
by ringing the doorbell and depositing 
bags of goodies for my cousins and me. 
I say Santa Claus because, to this day, 
he and my grandfather have become 
synonymous. 

Next, to my grandmother’s chagrin, we 
rush through her prepared dinner so we 
can join in the living room to begin un- 
wrapping presents. The gifts are opened 
in order of age, youngest to oldest. 

It’s also become a tradition for my 
cousin to throw gifts of clothes in a heap 
in pursuit of the toys he really wants. As 
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Education Franklin E. Jenifer and 
Northern Essex’s own President J.R. 
Dimitry are enjoying their own hef- 
ty pay raises. 


The Massachusetts citizen has 
already been victimized, and it is up 
to the governor and the state legis- 
lature to provide immediate atten- 
tion to this problem. Instead, we 
have been subject initially to denials 
and now procrastination. (_) 


I’ve grown older, however, I have come 
to love gifts of clothes, not only mine, but 
everyone else’s, too. 

Sometime during the evening, we can 
all rely on my grandfather to take out his 
pocket knife to open each gift slowly. And 
Christmas wouldn't be Christmas 
without my mother and uncle breaking in- 
to a terrible rendition of O Holy Night. 

As bows and wrapping paper are scat- 
tered across the floor, we each pack up the 
night’s presents and head home for yet 
more quiet reflections on the bounty and 
love we have shared. A special glow lights 
everyone's face because we have shared 
traditions that have come to hold special 
meaning for each one of us.) 


To contribute... 
Signed letters or guest columns are 


always welcome especially if they 
concern events, people or issues from. 


Production editor Michael LeBoeuf 
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IF ONLY SANTA could produce snow for this child’s Christmas. 


Where's the white stuff? 


By Michael Burt 
Staff Reporter 


feel like I have been deprived. For the 


past 27 years I have been waiting for 

a White Christmas and it has not 
shown up. Where has it been? 

We in the Northeast are the model at 
which the rest of the country looks to 
this time of year. Everyone, young and 
old, has the fantasy. of waking up on 
Christmas morning and see snow fall 
from the sky. Even in Southern Califor- 
nia, there is fake snow hanging in the win- 
dows of the stores on Rodeo Drive. 

Meteorologists at this time of year 
have the hardest job in the country. They 
are looked at as if they are the people who 
produce the white stuff, instead of just 
predicting if it will fall. I have even heard 
of meteorologists getting death threats 
if they didn’t produce snow on Christmas 
morning. 

Today I dream of an old-fashioned 
Christmas with a big tree and lots of peo- 


ple over on Christmas day to celebrate. 
But for me, it is always an incomplete 
Christmas without snow. The Christmas 
tree I can get and the people I can invite, 
but the snow has a mind of its own. 

It is amazing to me that people from 
all over the country come to this area to 
celebrate the holidays. They come with 
the expectation of a child and the hope 
of seeing snow on Christmas. They, like 


. we who live in the Northeast, often end 


up disappointed. 

Last year was my first Christmas in 
New England. I moved here from New 
York and dreamed foolishly that we 
would have a snowy Christmas day. I in- 
vited all of my family up from New Jersey 
and New York. They too had been depriv- 
ed of this ritual, and I thought it only fair 
that they enjoy the snow also. The end 
result was that we got no snow, had a few 
arguments, and I caught pneumonia. 

There is only one thing that I am cer- 
tain about. When it does snow, I will 
probably be in California.O 
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Holiday 
blues 


Don't drink, drive 


By Michael Burt 
Staff Reporter 


very year during the holiday season, 

FE American get inundated with the 

slogan ‘Don’t Drink and Drive.” 

The trouble I have with this is that I have 

a hard time believing a bumper sticker or 

a billboard sign on the side of the road is 

going to stop anyone from doing it. I have 

a similarly hard time with the ‘Just Say 
No” campaign. 

Even though we have made great 
strides in recent years regarding drug and 
alcohol abuse, the actual facts surroun- 
ding these problems rarely surface. We 
are more inclined to let an advertising 
company do a glitzy campaign to try and 
deliver the message. Here are some facts 
regarding drug and alcohol abuse that 
you may not have heard. 

Your chance of being in an alcohol or 
drug related accident is 50/50. That 
number is an average and surely goes up 
during the holiday season. More than 50 
per cent of fatal accidents involve alcohol. 


, It seems that everyone you talk to today 


either knows someone who has been in an 
alcohol-related accident or has been in- 
volved in one themselves. 

Young people are at greater risk than 
adults. According to recent statistics, 
there are over 4.5 million teenagers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 who are pro- 
blem drinkers, and a third of high school 
seniors will get drunk this weekend. 

if you thought that drug use was on 
the decline in this country, think again. 
In 1986 there were an estimated 5,000 
new cocaine users in this country daily. 
Also, over 36 per cent of high school 


My intention in writing 
this article 
is not to dampen 
anyone's holiday 


spirit, but only to make - 
you aware of 
the dangers of drug 
and alcohol abuse. 


seniors regularly use marijuana, 17 per 
cent use cocaine and 5 to 6 per cent use 
heroin. ; 

One final statistic which clearly shows 
what direction this country is heading is 
that young people (between the ages of 
14-21) represent the only segment of our 
population whose life expectancy rate is 
going down. 

My intention in writing this article was 
not to dampen anyone’s holiday spirit, 
but only to make you aware of the 
dangers of drug and alcohol abuse. If you 
do intend to drink, find a designated 
driver. If you cannot find someone who 
will drive, call your local taxi company. 
And if all else fails, call a cop. They’re 
public servants.) 


What does Christmas mean to you? 


“Time off and ski season.” 
Jim McPhail, student 


A ow 


“The birth of Christ, goodwill towards 
men, and sharing with others.” 
Mait Hunter, student 


“A chance to get together with my 
family.” 
Chris Napolitano, student 


Christmas has been over commercialized. 
People are losing the meaning of 
Christmas. 


“Presents, money and families getting 
together.” 


Andy Bonah, student 


‘‘Christmas 
commercialized. People are losing the 
meaning of Christmas.” 


File photo 


has been over- 


Sue Smulski, staff member 


Photos (except Sue Smulski) by Shawn 


Flanagan. 
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NEW SIGN at the entrance of Northern Essex announces big changes designed to save big heating bucks. 


Energy grant will save thousands 


Heat problems solved 


By Mike Trainor 
Staff Reporter 


ver the last two months, the 
O Johnson Controls Corporation 
(JCC) has installed a new ther- 
mostat control system which will save 
NECC thousands of dollars every year. 
The new system, EMS (Emergency 
Management System), is designed to con- 
trol the heat in the campus’ larger open 
areas from one central location. When the 
system is completed it will be possible to 
turn down the heat for the nights and the 
weekends in the unoccupied areas of the 
campus from the maintenance building. 
In the Summer of 1985 the state hired 
Tempco Company to conduct an energy 
conversion survey of the campus. Temp- 
co concluded that an improved 
temperature control system was needed. 
After Sverdrup Co. designed the new 
system, the state accepted bids for the 
work. JCC bid came in the lowest at 
$318,000. 
Because of the erratic heating in many 
of the buildings, especially C-Building, 
the contract stated that JCC must 
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ED SHEEHAN discusses heating 
problems. 


replace all of the school’s thermostats 
with new ones which have setbacks on 
them to automatically lower the heat at 
night. 

The cause of the former problems, ac- 
cording to Dean of Adm. Services Joe 


Brown, was leaks in the 20-year-old ther- 
mostat lines, which work on a compress- 
ed air system. JCC has repaired those 
leaks as well as installed the central con- 
trol unit in the maintenance building. 

New censors will soon be placed on 
each floor of each building, and the 
readings from each will be sent back to 
the center. The only drawback to the 
system is that it cannot monitor each in- 
dividual classroom’s temperature, so if 
there is a problem in a particular room the 
system will not detect it. 

Ed Sheehan, supervisor of maintenance 
and grounds, said, “It is up to the 
teachers and students to report any pro- 
blems in a particular classroom by hav- 
ing the teacher fill out the appropriate 
work orders.” 


Robert ‘‘Duffy’’ Dufour, maintenance 
foreman, said ‘‘Given the problems we've 
had in the past, we're looking forward to 
the projected efficiency of the new 
system. Not only will we save on the cost 
of energy, but also on the amount of man- 
hours spent each week maintaining the 
old system.”’() 


P/T dental asst. program to start 


By Derek Bellanvance 
Staff Writer _ 


here is a shortage of dental 
TY esate in the current job market. 
As a result, NECC soon plans to 
bring a part-time dental assistant pro- 
gram to the campus next semester. 
Kerin Hamidiani, program coordinator, 
said that this is a good time to start the 
program. ‘‘The shortage is forcing den- 
tists to start their assistants at a starting 
pay of $14 to $17 thousand dollars,” 
Hamidiani said. “The starting pay can be 
much more if an assistant gets a job with 
a specialist, such as an orthodontist.” 


“We decided to offer the program on 
a part-time basis because students have 
other responsibilities like a job or a fami- 
ly to take care of,’’ Hamidiani said. ‘‘In 
stead of a strict nine month program, 
students who take the part-time program 
will be allowed to finish the program at 
their own pace.” 

According to Hamidiani, the program 
will teach students the dental assistant’s 
responsibilities, including office manage- 
ment, mixing dental materials, making 
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KERIN HIMIDIANI, dental assistant 
program. 
impressions, taking x-rays and develop- 
ing them, sterilizing instruments and 
assisting dentists with a variety of 
procedures. 

The program's classes include dental 
assisting, dental clinical, oral science, den- 


tal radiology, introduction to psychology, 
English composition, dental seminar, den- 
tal assisting, practicum and human 
biology. ‘During the last ten weeks of the 
program, a student will be expected to 
work 300 hours in a dental office as an 
assistant,” Hamidiani said. ‘‘After the 
classes and the on the job training as an 
assistant, students will receive 35 credits 
and a nine month certificate.” 

In order to be eligible for the program, 
a student must have a high school 
diploma or a GED along with an inter- 
view with Hamidiani. After a student 
graduates from the program, he or she 
will take a certifying exam. 

Hamidiani said if a student has a job 
as a dental assistant before the results of 
the exam are released, the dentist will 
usually limit the amount of work the 
assistant does. ‘Once the results of the 
exam come in, the dentist will usually 
allow the assistant to do more,”’ she said. 

She also said most dentists like to hire 
older women because they find that they 
are very responsible. Despite this quali- 
ty, dental assistants will be easily hired 
due to the shortage. 
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Observer 
Briefs 


Changes begin at break 

Work will begin during the 
Spring semester break to bring 
WRAZ’s sound back into the gym 
lobby. 

According to the radio station's 
General Manager, Bob Steeves, the 
station’s signal was placed in the 
gym before, but it was taken out at 
the request of Carl Beal, leisure 
studies chairperson, because there 
was no way to control the station’s 
volume from the gym area. 

After many student complaints a 
meeting was held with the station’s 
management, Norm Landry, dean of 
student affairs and Beal. The 
move to put the sound back was 
approved with the provision that 
the volume level could be controlled 
from within the gym facility. 

“It’s going to take time,’’ Steeves 
said. ‘So we'd rather put it in dur- 
ing the break.”’ The job consists of 
making sure the cables are still in- 
tact and functioning. The station is 
also waiting for some replacement 
speakers and an amp which was 
sent out to be repaired. 

The work, which will be done in a 
joint effort between the station and 
the Audio-Visual Dept, should be 
completed when school resumes for 
the Spring semester. 


Mike Trainor 


Brown wins award 


Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege student Lynne Brown, editor of 
the campus newspaper, was recent- 
ly presented the Betty Arnold Jour- 
nalism Award for excellence in 
journalism. 

Arnold, long time adviser for the 
nationally acclaimed Observer, the 
college’s student newspaper, retired 
from her position at Northern 
Essex as English and Journalism 
professor last spring. 

Judith Sirski Ciarcia, a former 
student of Arnold’s and currently 
reporter on the Sarasota 
Tribune, donated the scholarship in 
Arnold’s name with the help of 
matching funds from her employer. 

The $275 tuition award was 
presented on the basis of outstan- 
ding journalism skills demonstrated 
by a student writing for The 
Observer under the guidance of 
Arnold. 

Brown, a Methuen resident, is ac- 
tive in the League of Women 
Voters and local politics. She plans 
to continue her education following 
graduation from Northern Essex in 
June. 


Guild presents show 


The Andover Artist Guild is 
presenting a multimedia exhibit en- 
titled “The Winter Holidays” at 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Bentley Library Gallery, Dec. 
5 through Jan. 6. 

The exhibit will feature 50 works 
of art by 22 area artists, including 
oils, watercolors, pastels, and paper 
sculpture. Winter scenes, holiday 
still lifes, toys, and other seasonal 
themes will be represented. 

Incorporated in 1970, the An- 
dover Artists Guild is a non-profit 
organization with 130 members 
from Andover, North Andover and 
the surrounding area. Members 
bridge the generation gap and 
range from beginning students to 
professional artists. 

Each year the guild sponsors a 
series of workshops, classes and 
special events, highlighted by the 
annual Art in the Park, held each 
September in Andover's Central 
Park. 

The public will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the exhibiting ar- 
tists at a reception in the gallery on 
Sunday, Dec. 11 from 1 to 4 pm. 
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This won’t hurt a bit 


DR. LARRY SCHISSEL tests Antonio Chiello’s reflexes while nurse Pat 
Kepschull (left) looks on. Chiello, an exchange student from Sicily, has 
been in the U.S. for nine months and will attend Merrimack College 


this spring. 
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scholarship offered 


by Boston 


By Heidi LaClair 
Staff Reporter 


ie oston University is offering a com- 


petitive 1989 scholarship for 

transfer students who are 
graduating by May 1989. The Boston 
University Trustee Scholarship for 
transfer students awards the student 
with a two-year scholarship. 

Full coverage of tuition and fees 
($13,045 in 1988-89) is granted because of 
one’s prior academic performance and in- 
dividual qualities, not financial need. 

Each year NECC President John R. 
Dimitry nominates two students for con- 
sideration in this competitive Boston 
University scholarship. The criteria from 
which their nominations are based are as 
follows: 

D A college grade point average of 3.5 or 
higher. 

1) Academic achievement beyond normal 
curricular requirements. 

Demonstration of leadership or distinc- 
tive contributions to the college and 
community. 

In the last eight years, 16 students 
have been nominated from NECC and 
seven have won the award. All seven 
students were Liberal Arts majors and 
others were nominated but not selected, 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 
and special services, said. 

“You also have preferential treatment 
to other scholarships at Boston Univer- 
sity if you're not chosen,” Pastor said. 
“Five students have received the award 
in the last seven years.”’ 

Students with 30 credits or more with 
a grade point average of 3.5 or above have 
received a letter explaining the scholar- 
ship. On the average, 8 to 15 students out 
of the 150 eligible apply and two are 
selected by Dimitry, Pastor said. 

After the nomination, the finalists 
must complete a nomination form sent 
with college and high school transcripts, 
SAT scores, and an application for admis- 


University 
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sion to an undergraduate program at the 
University. 

A supplementary essay is also required 
for acceptance to the Trustee Scholarship 
Program. The essay question asks, 
“What is the most important book you 
have read in the past year?’’ The 
minimum length is 500 words, although 
those submitted are usually 5-7 pages 
typed. Considerable writing ability and a 
strong grade point average are important, 
Pastor said. 

The deadline for submitting the 
nomination and application is Feb. 15. 
There is a 12 day extension for students 
applying to Boston University’s School 
for the Arts, however. 

Dimitry will be informed who has been 
selected by May 5, 1989. Additional in- 
formation and materials can be obtained 
in the financial aid office, B-217.0 


HCC sponsors Merengue 


If those winter blues are getting you 
down, and you are tired of being 
blown over by those frigid arctic 
winds, a beautiful Carribean vacation 
sounds wonderful about now. 

Although NECC doesn’t have a 
tropical vacation in the works, don’t 
despair, because the next best thing is 
about to happen. 

The Hispanic Cultural Club is hav- 
ing its second annual ‘‘Merengue’”’ par- 
ty Friday from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. in the 
cafeteria. 

A DJ and live band will play the 
sweet, tropical sounds of the Carribean 


Islands so that you can dance the 
night away. With that unique flavor of 
salsa, merengue and bolero tunes fill- 
ing the air in the room, you will feel as 
if you’re in your own island paradise, 
dancing on the sandy beaches and feel- 
ing free from any and all outside 
interference. 

Tickets, available from all club 
members or in room C-366 from Peter 
Flynn, chairman, behavioral sciences 
department and club adviser, cost $8 
in advance or $10 at the door. 


See you there. 
Jose Velasquez 


Transfer day 


Coyne pleased with results, 
as hundreds seek advice 


By Jim Collins 
__ Staff Reporter 


ollege Transfer Day at NECC 
C was a big success. A total of 1,895 

student inquiries were reported by 
the college admissions representatives, a 
record breaking number. 

On Nov. 25, fifty New England colleges 
sent out ‘scouts’ to recruit students 
from NECC. All the colleges which at- 
tended the program were pleased with the 
turnout and the organization of the ac- 
tivities. A Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology rep said, “It was a well 
organized interesting mix of students 
with good range of questions. We are very 
impressed.”’ 

“This program has resulted in many 
fine NECC students enrolling at Boston 
College,’ said a Boston College rep. 
Boston University, Emerson, Smith, 
Merrimack, U. Lowell, Fitchburg, 
Bentley, Salem, U. Mass. and even Har- 
vard University had nothing but nice 
things to say about the students at 
NECC. 

Betty Coyne, NECC director of 
counseling, has this advice for students 
intending to transfer to a four year 
college. 

O) Pick up a transfer packet and ap- 
plication form from the Counseling 
Center (F-121) Student Center. 

CJ College catalogs are also available 
in the Counseling Center. 


Art dept. 
grows 
steadily 


By Carrie Burnes 
__ Staff Reporter 


he Commercial Art/Desk Top 
T pesishing program is one of the 

fastest growing curriculum areas at 
NECC. 

Six years ago, there was no certificate 
program, no two year course concentra- 
tion and only one full-time and two part 
time faculty members in the Visual Arts 
dept. Now, there is one full-time member 
and 11 part-time members, a General 
Studies degree with Commercial Art or 
Illustration concentration and in Fall 
1984, a one year Commercial Art cer- 
tificate program was started. 

This semester, there are close to nine- 
ty students in the day program and six- 
teen others in the Vocational Education 
Grant Program for displaced home- 
makers. 

The Voc. Ed. Grant was first submit- 
ted in Fall 1987 to allow individuals a 
chance to receive a certificate in Commer- 
cial Art. The grant helps keep the cost of 
materials down and the program allows 
parents to attend classes while their 
children are in school. 

“These students work very well 
together and help one another with pro- 
jects,” Kathy Latourelle, grant program 
coordinator, said. 

The Voc. Ed. program has also allow- 
ed much needed equipment to be purchas- 
ed for the department. Nine Macintosh 
S.E. computers, one laser printer, and ad- 
ditional software were added to the 
department as a result of this grant. 

In addition to the two graphic design 
computer courses, a curriculum in Visual 
Arts/Graphic Design is being offered. 
Students may also wish to enroll in 
Repro. Graphics or Phototypesetting, 
which are offered at Greater ’ »wrence 
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BETTY COYNE. 


(1) See your.faculty adviser and 
counselors to clarify your major, choice 
of college and to answer any questions 
you have in regard to transferring. 

1) Arrange an interview at the admis- 
sion office, department of your intended 
major and financial aid office (if so 
desired). 

NOW is the time to apply for transfer 
to a four year college for next Fall. 
Students with questions concerning 
transfer possibilities should visit the 
Counseling Center as soon as possible. 


My 


Kelly Ross illustration 


WORK LIKE this typical of what is com- 
ing out of the commercial art program. 


"These students work very 
well together — 
and help one another _ 


with projects." 


Technical High School in West Andover. 
The basic objective of Commercial Art 
concentration is to teach the students 
skills in design, layout, and advertising, 
Latourelle said. Sixty-one credits are 
needed to receive a degree and the stu- 
dent has many classes to choose from, in- 
cluding Color and Design, Graphic 
Design, Drawing, and MAC Basics. 

Commercial Art students are also of- 
fered the chance to do internships on and 
off campus, work for the campus 
newspaper, The Observer, or to design 
magazine covers for the art literary 
publication, Parnassus. 

Students interested in the Commercial 
Art program may contact Chester 
Hawrylciw, chairperson, humanities and 
communications division, or Latourelle.1 
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Results 


MHT grows stronger 
after 1979 agreement 


By Donna Peglow 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Mental Health Technology 
N program is stronger than ever 

thanks in part to an articulation 
compact signed in 1979. 

In 1979, Northern Essex formed an ar- 
ticulation compact with Salem State Col- 
lege’s (SSC) School of Social Work, the 
first compact of its kind in a mental 
health program. 

The agreement comes as a result of a 
process whereby a college’s bachelor 
degree programs review the curriculum of 
the associate degree programs and accept 
credits from the two-year programs 
toward a four-year degree. 

In the past, mental health programs 
were developed at the associate degree 
level. They were usually terminal pro- 
grams because it was assumed that 
graduates did not continue on to higher 
education. 

Once students began the learning pro- 
cess, however, many chose to transfer all 
of their credits to other institutions of 
higher education. 

The mental health program at NECC 
is a human resources program, coor- 
dinated by Mary DiGiovanni, which 
prepares graduates to work in a wide 
range of human service agencies. 

“Students have direct work ex- 
periences 12 hours a week for three 
semesters, in an agency based upon their 
long-range career goals," says DiGiovan- 
ni. Some students work in mental health, 
social agencies, adolescent services, 
substance abuse programs, day treat- 
ment programs, sheltered workshops, in- 
patient psychiatric programs, special 
education school settings and similiar 
human service programs. 

“The Mental Health Technology 
(MHT) Program is a natural for students 
who plan to work with people in need 
because it gives them the opportunity to 
learn specific skills and develop com- 
petencies needed on the job,”’ DiGiovan- 
ni says. 

“There is no social work curriculum at 
the two-year associate level because pro- 
fessional discipline does not recognize an 
associate degree in social work,” she says. 

Only a B.S.W. and a master’s degree in 
Social Work (M.A.S.W.) are accepted by 
the National Council in Social Work. 
Therefore, the strong articulation agree- 
ment, with transfer of 58-62 credits 
directly to SSC from the MHT program 
at NECC has been of value to students 
here. 

“The current chairperson, Theresa 
Bauthat, at SSC’s school of social work, 
and the previous social work faculty have 
met with me over the years to identify 
and clarify curriculum transfer,”’ 
DiGiovanni says. 


Across 


B: the year 2000 the college 


population will be dominated 

by non-traditional students, peo- 
ple 25 years of age of older who often 
have families and jobs, a new report 
by the college boards says. 

These students will need less ser- 
vices than the 18 to 25 year olds, but 
will bring in just as much revenue as 
the younger students do. 

The board says that over six million 
adults study for college credit each 
year and the number is increasing 
Grastically. they have also predicted 


Over 30 students have matriculated 
from the MHT program to SSC’s School 
of Social Work (SSW) and have since 
graduated from that program. Among 
those students are Marie Sirois, Heidi 
Parker, Elaine Sarcone and Carla 
Cuticchia. 

Sirois received her associate’s degree 
in science and MHT and her B.S.W. at 
SSC, with a minor in psychology. 

Her experience in the mental health 
field includes internships at Lazarus 
House, a homeless shelter in Lawrence, 
and the North Essex Health Resource 
Center in Haverhill. She also worked part- 
time for the Hotline Crisis Center at the 
Women’s Resource Center, (Lawrence/ 
Haverhill area), and as a part-time relief 
counselor at the Haverhill YMCA 
counseling women who are mentally 
impaired. 

Sirois is currently employed at Vinfen 
Corp., as a residential counselor for 
chronically mentally ill adults, who are 
schizophrenic. Vinfen is a non-profit 
organization funded by the Department 
of Mental Health (DMH). It was the first 
community residence in the Haverhill/ 
Newburyport area whose clients come 
directly from Danvers State Hospital. 
Sirois’ position at the facility enables her 
to assist residents in their preparation 
toward independent living. 

Regarding the articulation agreement 
program between NECC and SSC, Sirois 
states, “First of all, students should be 
aware that their accumulated point 
average does not carry over to SSC even 
if you took summer courses after receiv- 
ing your degree at NECC. Earned credits 
are accepted towards a B.S.W., however,” 
she says. 

“The Mental Health Technology Pro- 
gram, in itself, got me into the human ser- 
vices field, because it is such a well- 
rounded program,”’ says Sirois. 

She does, however, believe there is 
room for improvement in the mental 
health field. 

“| would like to see more highly struc- 
tured residential programs. It is 
frustrating working with limited 
resources,’’, says Sirois. “They should 
utilize the grounds at Danvers State 
Hospital to prepare clients for communi- 
ty residence in their own neighborhoods,” 
she says. 

“T would also like to see better com- 
munication and understanding between 
mental health professionals, families and 
friends of the mentally ill, communities, 
and the Alliance for the Mentally Ill,” she 
says. 

Sirois adds that an improved status of 
the direct care staff is needed. “Higher 
wages for human services providers are 
long overdue, and we need to remove the 
stigma attached to mental illness,”’ she 
says. 


the U.S. 


tha‘ urrent high school graduates will 
sta’ away from college and their rate 
of attendance will drop 12 per cent in 
ten years. This means that colleges 
will depend on older students and will 
have to tend to their class needs. 

Although most people think older 
people only take a few courses at col- 
lege, it actually only takes 2.5 older 
students to equal a recent high school 
graduate and the number is shrinking. 

OB 

In an effort to fight censorship, San 

Antonio College’s campus bookstore 


Human resources 
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MHT GRADS who went on to receive their B.S.W. degrees from Salem State Col- 
lege’s School of Social Work share their experiences with NECC adviser Mary 
DiGiovanni (center). From left, Heidi Parker, Carla Cuticchia, DiGiovanni, Marie 


Sirois and Elaine Sardone. 


Sirois has attained her goal of direct 
care worker in a residence home facility. 
She believes that the crucial part of a 
client’s therapy is the one-on-one 
counselor/client relationship. 


Sirois has also studied journalism at 
NECC and has future plans of writing 
about her concerns for and experiences 
with the mentally ill. 


“Until then I will continue to respect 
all individuals and to advocate for the 
mentally ill,’ Sirois says. 

Sarcone has her associate’s degree in 
MHT and a certificate in the drug and 
alcohol program from NECC. After 
matriculating to SSC, she graduated from 
there as a licensed social worker. 


Sarcone’s experience in the mental 
health field includes employment as a 
psychiatric emergency services clinician 
at Choate Symmes Health Services, 
Woburn, for two years. She also worked 
at Choate Memorial Hospital for eight 
years as a mental health technician. 


Sarcone worked part time as an in- 
strutor for the alcohol DWI program at 
Lowell House three evenings a week. 

“The articulation program here helped 
with transferring over to SSC. It was 
made easier because of the compact 
agreement between schools,’’ says 
Sarcone. 


“Here at NECC, the faculty accepted 
people on an individual basis to help fulfill 
the needs necessary to further our educa- 
tional goals,” she says. 

Sarcone hopes to get an M.A. in 
rehabilitation counseling, which she ex- 
plains is equal to an M.A. in social work. 
The state is now allowing certified 
rehabilitation counselors to be licensed. 


Another participant of the articulation 
program is Parker. She holds an 
associate’s degree in MHT, anda B.S.W. 
as well. 

Parker is employed as a child clinician, 
working with emotionally disturbed 
children at an after school program in 
Lowell. 


recently joined bookstores across the 
country to sponsor banned book week. 

The reason was to fight for the right 
to free press. Some of the students 
were outraged to learn that books 
such as Diary of Anne Frank, Hamlet, 
To Kill a Mockingbird, and Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, were banned in 
some towns in certain states. 

They were also outraged to learn 
that a local high school teacher was 
fired for giving his students copies of 
the banned books. Eventually the 
teacher won a $50,000 lawsuit. 


ates | 


LU 


Is your life worth a weekend of 
alcohol? In a special 1986 report for 
Congress by the National Clear- 
inghouse for Alcohol and Drug Infor- 
mation it is reported that ignorance 


“We work with a hands-on approach, 
looking at the child’s behavior and task 
functioning,’ says Parker. Most of the 
children she works with are preteens 

“The articulation program was well 
designed with the student in mind. Nor- 
thern Essex gave mea strong foundation 
on which to build,” Parker says. She also 
says that SSC reinforced that by accep- 
ting credits that other state schools did 
not. 

Parker feels that both schools were 
flexible in meeting students’ needs. 

“By accepting our courses, SSC allow- 
ed us to graduate on time by not having 
to repeat courses.’’ she says. 

Parker plans to continue her studies in 
pursuit of a doctorate in psychology. 

Cuticchia also earned her B.S.W. as a 
result of the articulation compact. 

She was working as the director of a 
child care facility in Andover and also 
worked part time as mental health techni- 
cian at Baldpate Hospital in Georgetown. 

Cuticchia is currently employed as a 
social worker for Elder Services of the 
Merrimack Valley, though her plans are 
to re-enter the child care administration 
field. 

“Elder Services is an agency that pro- 
vides home-makers and personal care ser- 
vices to elderly clients. Services such as 
‘meals on wheels’ allow the elderly to re- 
main independent in the community.” 
says Cuticchia. 

In reference to the articulation pro- 
gram, Cuticchia says,‘‘Northern Essex 
made the transition not only possible but 
also very smooth. I felt very supported 
by my adviser, Mary DiGiovanni, in the 
decision that I was making.” 

“The quality of the education I receiv- 
ed at NECC far outweighed any expecta- 
tions I had for a degree. In other words, 
I learned more than I ever thought possi- 
ble and I am most appreciative to Mary 
DiGiovanni and Dick Flaherty, for they 
are the two whose knowledge has truly 
inspired me,” Cuticcia says. 

Students interested in the Articulation 
Program should contact DiGiovanni, ex- 
tension 5889.1) 


about alcohol claimed 218 lives in one 
year from accidental alcohol overdoses. 

This occurs when a young, inex- 
perienced drinker abuses alcohol until 
he passes out and chokes on his own 
vomit while in a semi-conscious state. 
te Pe 

Northern Essex Community College 
isn’t the only school to have parking 
problems. The College of DuPage in II- 
linois also has one. 

With a 10 per cent enrollment in- 
crease this year, the school has only 
5,900 parking spaces for 13,733 full- 
time students. The next time you have 
to walk across the mudflats parking 
lot think about the people at DuPage 
who have to walk several blocks to 
their classes.0 


William Chisholm 
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STUDENT SENATE vice president Trish Shuman, head of table, is flanked by senate 
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members (left) Diane Jemlich and treasurer Chris Gallant, and (right) Darlene Beal, SENATE MEMBERS (left to right) Trish Shuman, Darlene Beal, Eric Symmes 
and Steve Davis discuss constitutional changes. 


Eric Symmes and Steve Davis. 


Senate mulls constitution changes 


By Annemarie Montello 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Student Senate is planning 
N many changes in its present 
constitution. 

On Monday, Nov. 28, a proposal and a 
motion were made and passed by a vote 
of 13-1 to have a student senate compos- 
ed of 13 members from the Haverhill cam- 
pus selected at large and two members 
from the Lawrence campus. Senate trea- 
surer Chris Gallant voted against the 
proposal. 

Its proposed change is to remove area 
representatives and have an election of 
nominated senators-at-large in the future. 
This would eliminate the senate seats 
that are often not filled by senators who 
do not file nomination papers in their 
area. It would also remove the supposed 
need for area segregations since the 


enate coes not deal with issues based on- 
ly in one area. 

Another change may mandate that 
senators from NECC’s Lawrence campus 
be included in the student body. 

At least two students from the 
Lawrence campus would automatically 
obtain seats on the senate. A counter mo- 
tion was made by Gallant opposing the 
proposal. He feels that Lawrence is being 
given two seats to fill in the senate even 
though no other campuses have these 
restrictions. 


Vice president Trish Shuman feels that 
there is no need for President Dimitry to 
ask the senate to designate any number 
of seats on the senate specifically to 
Lawrence-based students. All students 
that attend NECC are eligible to run for 
a seat on the senate. If the students give 
up their right to run, then they obvious- 


Colision course 
ACCIDENTS DO HAPPEN as seen in two car accident which happened 
on Elliott Way, Dec. 2 at 10 a.m. Security said that the car (right) ran a 


stop sign and collided with the van. Two people involved in the accident 
are NECC students, though names were unavailable at press time. 
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Nearly all early morning classes are filled 


Registration 


By Kristen Schontag 
Staff Reporter 


\ llen Felisberto, NECC’s registrar, 


would like to remind students that 
registration ends Dec. 10. Only half 
of the 3,800 students have signed up so 
far, but this is 10 per cent higher than last 
year. Nearly all the early hour classes are 
taken, and students will now have to set- 
tle for late morning or afternoon classes. 
Students can sign up from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. every Monday through Thursday 
and Friday from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Advisers 
must verify all schedules. If students 
don’t know who their adviser is, they 
should check on the wall outside the 
registar’s office (B-216) or they can also 
see the department chairperson or pro- 
gram coordinator. : 


numbers up 


The Liberal Arts and General Studies 
programs are the most sought-after 
classes, Felisberto said, and the business 
division has the second highest number 
of students signed up. The Division of 
Human Services and Health Professions 
is third, followed by the Math, Science 
and Technology Division. Students 
should also know that many new courses 
are being offered in the spring. 


Individuals interested in taking night 
courses should report to the Division of 
Continuing Education and Community 
Services (DCE), (B-204). Evening division 
classes start Jan. 23, and a schedule is 
available outside the DCE office. 

Felisberto also said that semester fees 
will be mailed out to students on Dec. 19 
and must be paid by Jan. 6. 


ly feel the senate is doing an adequate job 
as it is. 

“Personally, | feel the senate elections 
should be run at large for both cam- 
puses,’’ said Shuman. Area representa- 
tion should be abolished and mandatory 
campus representation should never be 
instituted. By running elections in this 
manner, equal opportunity is awarded to 
students from both Lawrence and 
Haverhill campuses to be elected to any 
seat on the senate. 

President Rhonda Imonti feels that 
there are many ways of solving this prob- 
lem. Elections for the senate are available 
to the Lawrence campus students and 
other satellite campuses. It is not the 
fault of the student senate that students 
are not willing to run. ‘We, the student 
senate, should not shoulder the blame,”’ 
said Imonti. Senate members are trying 
not only to solve the problem of non- 


involvement at the Lawrence campus, but 
also the problem of unbalanced student 
representation. Imonti said that Presi- 
dent Dimitry is in favor of the constitu- 
tional changes, as long as they meet his 
standards. 


The motion will be recalled at the next 
senate meeting. 

In other business, Director of Athletics 
Jack Hess was allocated a total of 
$34,000 toward a new physical fitness 
center, which will arrive at NECC in mid- 
December and is projected to open at the 
beginning of Spring semester. 


The Dean’s Luncheon, which is held to 
better acquaint the senators with Dean 
Norman Landry, is scheduled for Dec. 12 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and will be held in 
the president’s dining room. 

All senators were present at the 
meeting. 


Past-life therapy helps 
people overcome hurt 


By Julie Heyn 
zn __ Staff Reporter 


hether or not the participants 
WW veieres in the area of past-life 

and hypnosis, Dr. Martin Hart 
made it all the more interesting. 

Hart, a past-life therapist and 
psychologist, spoke last Wednesday at 
the Behavioral Science Club's meeting at 
1 p.m. about the experience he’s en- 
countered throughout his career as a 
therapist. 

Since the age of 16, Hart became in- 
terested in hypnosis. After years of hyp- 
notizing his friends and family, it is now 
his career. 

Over the past 25 years, Hart has 
brought thousands of individuals, as well 
as himself, into what he calls “‘past-life 
regressions,” the act of being hypnotiz- 
ed and then being able to go back to a cer- 
tain point in time in one’s life or previous 
life, and being able to discuss memories 
and situations in explicit detail. 

If a traumatic experience occurred in 
the past, it needs to be researched. It is 
the therapist's job to help the client recall 
the event and then diffuse the trauma 
from the event. 

Hart cited example of some of his 
clients’ experiences. One client, an AIDS 
patient, had trouble remembering events 
from the previous day. Yet during a 
regression, he told of living in ‘‘the land 
of the yellow river” and being part of a 
tribe that was being killed off by a dead- 
ly disease. According to Hart, some past 
lives have the same scenerio as the lives 
the clients are living now. 

Another client, a female agorophobic (a 
person with a fear of going outside) suf- 
fered from a violent hatred of pregnant 
women. It was jiscovered, during a 
regression, thal, the client’s mother 
wanted her aborted before birth. 

The client vividly recalled a conversa- 


Many people who 
are under regression 
are able to actually 
speak and write 


the language of the 
time period they're 
recalling,. 


tion between her mother and the doctor, 
discussing the mother’s desire for an 
abortion. After numerous sessions, the 
woman finally overcame her hatred 
towards pregnant women and her 
agorophobia. ‘‘Whether this is or isn’t 
past-life doesn’t matter,’ Hart says. 
“What matters is the client’s recovery.” 


Many people who are under a regres- 
sion are able to actually speak and write 
the language of the time period they’re 
recalling, such as Egyptian, French and 
Indian, fluently spoke without ever hav- 
ing a lesson. 


“The mind and body are located in time 
and space, but the brain is not, Hart says. 
Many people may have past lives and 
memories stored up that we may never 
know about. Approximately 98 per cent 
of the people who have regressions are 
recalling the lives of unknown people with 
mundane lives, not famous people. 
Therapists have ways to try and stump 
the client to see if he or she is faking. 

Hart feels that whether or not past-life 
is believed, it should be researched. After 
all, something is causing the beneficial 
changes in his client.0 
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La Belle de France 
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ISABELLE LAMISSE manages to combine her education and travel plans all in one 
neat package. The French-born student now lives in North Andover. 


Low power license 
may arrive shortly 


Consumers fear rate hike will strike soon 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Features Editor 


n Friday, Nov. 18, President 
O Reagan signed an order which 

gives the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) new 
authority over evacuation plans design- 
ed for nuclear power plants. 

The order will permit FEMA to fill any 
safety shortcomings when state and local 
authorities oppose licensing of a power 
plant due to inadequate evacuation plans. 
It is widely believed the order was intend- 
ed to help Shoreham Nuclear Power Plant 
in New York and the Seabrook plant in 
New Hampshire obtain long-delayed com- 
mercial licenses.. 

Reagan’s pitch for nuclear energy coin- 
cided with Gov. John Sununu’s (R-NH) 
appointment one day earlier as president- 
elect Bush’s chief of staff. However, 
Sununu, a staunch supporter of 
Seabrook, denies planting the idea for the 
order or pushing strongly for it. 

FEMA's new authority may be of lit- 
tle help to Seabrook anyway. According 
to Ron Sher, a spokesman for the plant, 
Seabrook was already “far along in the 
licensing process.’ The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) had 
changed its own rules regarding evacua- 
tion plans earlier this year, thereby allow- 
ing FEMA to approve Seabrook’s evacua- 
tion plan for New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts communities within 10 
miles of the plant. 

Much to the worry of those who op- 
pose Seabrook, the safety issue obstacle 
seems now all but overcome. The plant 
now must tackle its serious financial pro- 


Much to the worry of those 
who oppose 
Seabrook, the safety 
issue obstacle 
seems now all but 


overcome. The plant 
now must tackle 
its serious financial 


problems before a 
license is granted. 


blems before a license is granted. Lando 
Zech, Jr., chairman of the NRC, visited 
Seabrook on Nov. 21 and reacted positive- 
ly toward the staff and plant operations. 
He announced that Seabrook may receive 
a low power testing license by Christmas 
if the owners’ economic position is strong 
enough. 

The $5.7 billion plant, which has been 
completed for more than two years, is 
owned by a group of utilities who are anx- 
ious to recoup their investment. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
(PSNH), Seabrook’s largest owner, filed 
bankruptcy in January. Due to NH 


Bon 
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Foreign student enjoys 
schooling in America 


By John Riccardi 
Copy Editor 


Te clamor of the alarm clock startles 


her from slumber as the sun 

slowly rises upon a new day. As 
abrupt as her awakening, she is on her 
feet, prepared for the chaotic slate ahead. 
For Isabelle Lamisse, it is just another 
day in America. 

Lamisse was born in Nimes, France, 
and during her childhood lived in different 
locations in the south of France, including 
the renowned wine region of Bordeaux. 

After her high school graduation, she 
spent a year in Spain, earning a diploma 
in Hispanic Studies from the University 
of Madrid. It was during her stay in Spain 
that Lamisse learned through a friend 
that an American family was looking to 
host a foreign student. She saw this as 
a rare opportunity to further her educa- 
tion while traveling and meeting people 
from a different culture. 


In the Fall 1985, Lamisse arrived at her 
hosts’ North Andover home. Ironically, 
a factor in her decision to come to 
America — to learn the English language 
— was also her greatest obstacle. Though 
she had mastered Spanish and Italian, 
she had studied English only briefly while 
in France. 


Yet within a year, Lamisse was speak- 
ing English fluently and was enrolled at 
NECC as a computer science major. To 
the delight of American men, she has still 
retained a sprinkling of her disarming 
French accent, however. 


Aside from the language barrier, 
Lamisse encountered other difficulties in 
orientating herself to the microwave men- 
tality of the United States. ‘‘The 
American lifestyle is so much more ag- 
gressive and fast-paced. And the people 
are somewhat more materialistic.” 

In France, she jokes that “‘people are 
more sedate and romantic. And we 


always find time for lunch, instead of 
eating on the run.”’ 

The technological advances in the U.S. 
impressed Lamisse. A much overlooked 
convenience to many Americans, the 
drive-thru, fascinated her. Intially, she 
was weary of “‘talking into a machine” 
and getting food handed to her. But now, 
she takes advantage of their practicality. 

Though her non-citizen status doesn’t 
allow for employment, Lamisse still has 
domestic responsibilities that when coupl- 
ed with her heavy course load hamper her 
social life. Yet Lamisse’s intriguing 
foreign appeal has helped attract several 
friends. Her charming personality is ac- 
cented by a quick smile and expressive 
eyes that curiously sway between a 
Mediterranean blue and Paris-green. 

However, she didn’t always find it easy 
to make friends. ‘‘I didn’t know how to 
express myself because I didn’t speak 
English well at first, she says. ‘I was 
afraid to sound stupid. People often think 
that because someone has an accent, they 
aren’t smart.’’ Lamisse’s 3.5 grade point 
average certainly disproves that assump- 
tion, though. 

While her hectic schedule leaves little 
time for leisure, Lamisse still finds time 
to enjoy the beach year round. 
“Whenever I begin to miss my family and 
friends back home, I go to the beach. I 
look out over the Atlantic and think that 
the ocean is the only thing separating us. 
I feel a lot-closer to home.” 

‘Another .6f Lamisse’s enjoyments is 
cooking. “I love to cook for my friends. 
It’s my way of showing my appreciation 
for their friendship and the hospitality 
they’ve showed me.”’ 

Lamisse will be attending Salem State 
College in January; but she doesn’t know 
where her curiosity will lead her after 
that. “I have two years to decide what I'll 
do. I'd like to go to Italy, but, I’ve made 
so many friends here that it'd be hard to 
leave them behind. 


To nuke or not to nuke 


MORE POLITICAL INFIGHTING over the controversial Seabrook nuclear power 
plant means more camera crews heading to the power plant. 


Public Utilities Commission regulations, 
PSNH has not been able to pass Seabrook 
construction costs to consumers by rais- 
ing utility rates. However, when the utili- 
ty submits its reorganization plan to the 
bankruptcy court in December, a federal 


File photo 


agency may then decide the rate question. 

If the plant is placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a federal regulatory agency rather 
the state of NH, consumer advocates 
worry that PSNH utility rates could rise 


as high as 40 percent.0 


‘ies 
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New careers 
for women 


Many join high tech fields 


By Susan Newton 
__ Staff Reporter 


wenty years ago if you asked- 
| any little girl what she wanted to be 
when she grew grew up, the stan- 
dard reply would have been a mommy, a 
teacher, or a nurse. While these are 
respectable professions, women today 
have many more careers from which to 
choose. Many of them grow up and enter 
technological careers. 

The world of “hi-tech” can be exciting 
and full of challenges. Taryn Light, a con- 
tract technical writer for Honeywell Bull, 
feels that opportunities in her field are 
endless. As a technical writer, Light 
translates technical information into in- 
formation that everyone can understand 
and use. 

She feels that she can be creative in her 
job and is always learning something 
new. ‘I see my job as a technical writer 
as the conductor of an orchestra,’ she 
says. ‘““You don’t have to know how to 
play all the instruments, but you do need 
to know how they all play together. As 
a technical writer, I make sure everything 
is in harmony.” 

Pam McKenzie, a Northern Essex 
graduate, works as an electronic techni- 
cian for Hewlett-Packard. She tests, 


troubleshoots, and repairs units that go 
into ultra sound machines. McKenzie 
feels that there are more opportunities for 
being creative in hi-tech careers as the 
technology is constantly changing. “I’m 
always learning new technologies,” she 
says. 

McKenzie has an associates degree in 
Computer Maintenance. While a degree 
is not essential for her job, she feels it 
does open many more doors for her. 


Peg Peterson is a staff industrial 
engineer for Dynamics Research. She 
does studies and analysis of military com- 
munication equipment. For this type of 
job, at least a bachelors degree in science 
or engineering is required and many 
engineers go on to earn a masters or doc- 
torate degree. Peterson finds it exciting 
working in hi-tech. ‘“‘You’re always deal- 
ing with state of the art technology,’’ she 
says. 

Although all three women feel that they 
are well accepted by their peers, they do 
think that there are still some men who 
hold prejudices against women in 
technological jobs. Light recalls that at 
her first meeting, she was mistaken for 
a secretary and asked to make copies. 
“But once I gave my pitch as a technical 
writer, I was treated as an equal,” she 
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WOMEN HAVE taken an active role in the workforce in recent years. Many now 


work in the high technology field. 


says. 

McKenzie feels that it sometimes takes 
longer for a woman to prove herself, but 
once people get to know you, you're just 
one of them. ‘‘Most men are liberal about 
women in technological fields,’’ she says. 
“T feel that I’m well accepted.” 

Peterson still thinks that some men still 
have poor attitudes about women in 
technological careers, but she hasn’t had 
any personal experiences with this. ‘A 


good worker is a good worker, whether 
male or female,’’ she says. ‘‘You have to 
give people a chance.” 

Both McKenzie and Peterson feel that 
being a woman can also be an advantage 
as companies are trying to promote 
women into higher positions within the 
organization. All of the women agreed 
that hi-tech careers are challenging and 
the opportunities for women are wide 
open.U) 


Fresh Start program to help young mothers 


By Amy Schelfhaudt 
Staff Reporter 


Fe Start, a new program design- 


ed to help mothers, enables vol- 

unteers to help a single teenage 
parent and her baby get a good start dur- 
ing the child’s first year. The volunteer 
helps the mother nurture the baby, and 
also shows her the responsibilities of 
motherhood. 

Volunteers are not there to do 
housekeeping or babysit. The weekly 
visits are limited to approximetely four 
hours a week usually divided into two 
hours of teaching and two hours of spen- 
ding time with the child. 

The children involved in this program 
will benefit later on in life, Lee Steele, pro- 
gram supervisor, says. Statistics show 
that if a new born child is nurtured, it will 
develop faster than a neglected child. 

If the child’s mother was a victim of 
sexual or child abuse or negligence when 


Friday 
December 9 
9:00 pm to 1:00 am 


Hispanic Cultural Club 
Presents: 


Special Delivery 


"merengues” 


Student Center, Northern Essex Community College 


The children involved in this program will benefit 
later on in life, Lee Steele, program supervisor, says. 


she was younger, the program helps the 
child overcome her past problems. By 
spending time with the mother and her 
newborn, the volunteer teaches the 
mother patience, so she doesn’t have to 
resort to any kind of abuse like she has 
experienced in the past 

Volunteers will be professionally train- 
ed to deal with any kind of abuse or 
neglect issues. They also will be taught 
about various warning signs and how to 
deal with these problems. 

Steele says the volunteer will be able to 


Tickets 
$8.00 advance 
$10.00 door 


come out of the program with a feeling 
of self-satisfaction and common 
knowledge. By helping with Fresh Start 
volunteers meet exciting people and learn 
about the developmental bonding bet- 
ween the mother and child. The program 
may be right for you if: 

You want to help a teen parent and her 
baby get a good start that first crucial 
year of the child’s life. 

You want to share your friendship, car- 
ing and life skills. 

You are an experienced parent or 


INSURANCE 
SERVICES 


INDIVIDUAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


FAMILY & GROUP 
COVERAGE 


DISABILITY INCOME 


Daniel J. Seaman 
Registered Representative 


TE, 1-686-4119 


- 1-373-9487 


grandparent, a student in child develop- 
ment or a person considering a career in 
human services. 


Training is provided by an experienc- 
ed family therapist and parent. Subject 
matter includes the capacities of a 
newborn, bonding and attachment, fami- 
ly dynamics, communication and self- 
awareness skills. 


If interested in participating in this 
program, contact Steele at Fresh Start, 
(508)372-7796. 


Answers to International 
Quotient Test: 


1-K, 2-H, 3-D, 4-G, 5-C, 6-A, 
7-1, 8-B, 9-E, 10-F. 


WANTED 
[= Writers 
I Photographers 
= Illustrators 
To work for an award- 
winning publication this 
Spring. 


Apply: 
The Observer and sign up 
for Journalism I 


M-T-Th 10A.M. 
W-F 9,10 A.M. 
M. 6:30-9:30 P.M. 
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Travel agents needed 
in changing industry 


By Diane Stollman 
Staff Reporter 


Tees agents are advised to get a 


better education to keep pace with 

a changing, competitive industry. 
The advice comes from a panel of travel 
industry experts who spoke at a recent 
Travel Seminar in Nashville, Tenn. 

in the past, travel agents did not usual- 
ly attend college as they do now. Agents 
usually received their training by doing 
clerical work for a travel agency and then 
after learning the business, they were pro- 
moted to travel agent. 

“Agents today are more sophisticated 
and are better educated,” says Jason 
King, president of Yours in Travel, a per- 
sonnel agency in NYC. He encouraged 
agents to enroll in college travel programs 
in order to receive the proper training to 
be a success in today’s demanding in- 
dustry. 

“Competition for the best positions will 
intensify,’ says Dr. John P. Hunt, pro- 
fessor of Travel and Tourism at the 
University of Mass. *‘While all levels of 
employees will benefit from this trend, 
those who are the most well prepared and 
capable will reap the greatest benefits.” 

“Most agencies prefer to hire ex- 
perienced agents with at least two years 
experience,” says Lawrence Carlson, 
owner of Carlson and Assoc., in Chicago. 
He advises owners to hire recent 
graduates from local schools instead. 

The recent college graduate looking for 
a job is advised to find an agency owner 
who will take time to train him. “Owners 
should slow down a bit to train young 
agents as they did when I first started 

‘out in the 60s,”’ says Martin MacArthur, 
manager of career Employment services 
at Southeastern: Academy, Kissimmee, 
Fla. 


With the increase in competition and 
the arrival of computer technology, agen- 
cy owners have a tendency to push their 
new employees without first taking time 
to teach them the finer points of the 
business. 

“Fam Trips” or familiarization trips are 
one of the best ways travel agents can 
educate themselves throughout their 
travel careers. A Fam Trip is sponsored 
by an airline, and/or hotel or wholesaler 
and offered to an agent at a large 
discount. 

Its purpose is to familiarize the agent 
with the services of the sponsor. These ex- 
periences serve as an asset to any agent 
in selling a vacation package. The agent 
must be aware of the positive and 
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NEW TRAVEL program at NECC 
responds to a growing need for qualified 
workers. 


Job opportunities 
in the next century will 


be many and varied. 


negative aspects of any travel package in 
order to provide the customer with ac- 
curate information; and first hand ex- 
perience is always the best way, says 
Donna Medcallf, of Travel Agents Inter- 
national, Hampton, NH. “‘If the client has 
a lousy vacation, he will always blame the 
travel agent's incompetency.” 

The future of Travel/Tourism Industry 
looks promising. “Job opportunities in 
the next century will be many and 
varied,”” Hunt says. “Classifications and 
types will not be much different than to- 
day but they will require a knowledge, 
sense and understanding of the various 
travel markets. 

It will be necessary to respond with 
new and innovative strategies for 
meeting the needs of increasingly 
discriminating and _ sophisticated 
customers. Tomorrow's travel profes- 
sional will be expected to diagnose the 
traveler's needs and offer a prescription 
which will maximize traveler benefits.” 


A great place to begin your education 
in the business is at NECC, which offers 
a one year program in Travel and 
Tourism Management. To obtain more in- 
formation, contact the admissions 
office. 
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okinhead group 
a vicious bunch 


Spreading racism nationwide 


By Scott Goodwin 
Staff Reporter 


ecently across the United States a 

growing number of young Neo-Nazi 

Skinheads have been joining up 
with hate groups as the Klu Klux Klan 
and other white supremacist groups. 

The shaven headed youths wear Nazi 
insignias and are known to have commit- 
ted violent crimes against such minorities 
as Blacks, Hispanics, Jews, Asians and 
homosexuals. It has been reported that 
Skinhead activity has grown from 12 to 
21 states. Across the nation, membership 
has increased to an estimated 2,000. 

Skinheads have participated in ac- 
tivities sponsored by other hate groups, 
particularly the Klan. Various Skinheads 
have joined force with Klan groups in 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, [Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The Klan is one of the very few 
organizations in this country which has 
been an acknowledged secret terrorist 
organization. Murders, kidnappings, bur- 
nings, lynchings, whippings and other 
such brutal crimes have characterized its 
existence since its beginning more than 
100 years ago. 

Skinheads are now operating in virtual- 
ly all sections of the United States with 
California having the greatest number as 
well as the highest level of criminally 
violént-detivity. Skinhead groups in the 
state are most visible in the following 
areas: San Diego, Riverside, Orange 
County, Ventura County and the Nor- 


‘ thern California communities of Holliste 


and Salinas. 


In a recent interview, the Anti- 
Defamation League’s national director 
Abraham H. Foxman calls for “no- 
nonsense law enforcement”’ saying that 
“S'inheads cannot be ignored as kids 
who are simply acting out of frustration 
in an anti-social manner.” 


The rise in Skinhead gang memberships 
has been accompanied by an increase in 
violent crimes the youths have commit- 
ted. 


From an Anti-Defamation League 
report the following incidents were 
reported: 


1) In Santa Clara, Calif., a 19-year old 
Skinhead, Michael Elrod, fatally stabbed 
a white man who had brought a black 
man to a party in February 1988. Elrod 
was sentenced-to 11 years in a California 
youth facility on a plea-bargained 
manslaughter charge. 

C In Tampa, Fla., a 16-year old Skinhead, 
Dean McKee, was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in June 1988 for the murder 
of a black man he attacked. His brother, 
Scott, 18, received a five year sentence. 


CO In Spokane, Wash., two Skinheads, 
James Carver, 16, and Billy Worl, 24, 
have been charged with attempted first 
degree murder and malicious racial 
harassment in a knife attack on a black 
truck driver in duly 1988. 


Not’only -do Skinheads ‘make their 
presence known but they promote racism 
through stickers, graffiti, distribution of 
nate publications and rock records with 

white power” lyrics. 


Communications 


Enrollment in Broadcasting, Journalism 
on the increase at many local institutions 


By Lisa Perry 
Staff Reporter 


he number of people interested in 
T field of communications is grow- 

ing rapidly at NECC and elsewhere. 
Broadcasting schools and two- and four- 
year colleges are seeing an increase in stu- 
dent enrollment. 

Several colleges offer programs in this 
area. Emerson, Fitchburg State, NECC, 
Salem State, Boston University and 
Northeastern have communications or 
journalism programs. Two technical 
schools, Northeast Broadcasting School 
(NBS), and Connecticut School of Broad- 
casting (CSB), have radio and television 
majors. 

Last spring NBS was forced to move 
from Marlborough St. in Boston to 
Berkley St. because space was too limited 
due to growth. CSB added a school to the 
Boston area in Wellesley Hills. 

Both schools offer day and evening 
classes. The day program at NBS lasts 
32 weeks and the evening curriculum is 
30 weeks long. CSB’s day program con- 
sists of eight weeks, and in the evening 
it is 16 weeks. Both schools offer classes 
several times a year, but no degree is 
available for those who complete the 
program. 

Tuition for NBS’s day classes is ap- 
proximately $4,000 and $3,000 for night 
school. CSB’s tuition for day and evening 
classes is estimated at $3,350. NBS offers 
their students financial aid, and CSB of- 
fers full and partial scholarships every 
semester. 

These two schools focus on hands-on 
experiences, while colleges focus on 
academics and some hands-on training. 
The technical school graduates receive 


a certificate, not a degree. 


Both schools offer a curriculum that in- 
cludes speech, announcing, copywriting, 
and control room procedures. NBS offers 
more television courses, while CSB con- 
centrates on radio broadcasting. 

Northern Essex offers a liberal arts 
course concentration in Jour- 
nalism/Broadcasting, which prepares the 
students for further education in this 
field. 

Norman J. Landry, dean of student af- 
fairs, said enrollment has increased in this 
field recently. In the Fall of 1987 NECC 
had 26 new students who enrolled in the 
Journalism/Broadcasting curriculum. 
One NECC student transferred into the 
program, and 15 returned to it from the 
previous semester for a total of 42 
students in this liberal arts concentration. 

This semester the total enrollment rose 
to 50, including 25 new students in the 
program. Three students transferred into 
the curriculum and 22 returned to this 
liberal arts concentration from last 
Spring. 

Not included in this total are a large 
number of students who are taking Jour- 
nalism I as an elective this semester and 
12 other evening division students who 
are taking the course through the division 
of continuing education. 

Joseph LeBlanc, instructor, dept. of 
English and The Observer adviser, said, 
“The enrollment picture was very healthy 
this semester. About 46 students initial- 
ly enrolled in the day division Journalism 
I sections and it appears that more than 
half of these students will be continuing 
in the program in the Spring. In terms of 
numbers, our staff has never been 
larger.” 
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Films 


instructional media 
knows how TV works 


By Lisa O’Brien 
Staff Reporter 


makes the movies and documentaries 

you see in your history or science class, 
you might be surprised to know that 
many of them are made right here on 
campus. 


Alan Foucault, Jim Hellesen, Chuck 
Lombardo and Donna Geagan make up 
the Department of Instructional Media 
team. What they basically do is film and 
produce educational films and documen- 
taries which are shown in the classroom. 

Two of the most recently finished 
films are The Life of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier and a documentary about the 18th 
century authors of Concord, MA. Both 
are now a part of the NECC film library, 
which is made up of approximately 1,50 
films and documentaries. ; 

Besides the shooting of the films, 
editing of the sounds and actually putting 
it all together, the department also makes 
computer programs for math and English 
courses. 

Foucault got involved in TV production 
because he’s always been interested in it. 
He received his master’s degree from 
Boston University and is now working on 
his doctorate. 

Foucault worked for Channel Four for 
a year as the assistant producer before 


f you ever stopped to think about who 


The staff is not highly 
involved with the 
TV production class 
which is offered 


at NECC, but Foucault 
speaks highly of it. 


coming to NECC. “I’ve always been in- 
terested in education,” he says. ‘‘I think 
for me to be applying the technical 
background that I have towards making 
materials that people can benefit from is 
extremely rewarding.” 

Foucault gives a lot of credit to 
Hellesen, who works as the camera man, 
Lombardo, who writes computer pro- 
grams, and to Geagan, who is the 
photographer. ‘“‘We have a good staff 
here,” he says. ‘‘They are all very ex- 
perienced and professional. They really 
know their jobs very well.” 


Lights, camera, action 


S. Flanagan photo 


TWO MEMBERS of Linda Desjardins’ speech class tape a news broadcast. Pic- 
tured are Sean Cuddy (right) and Sharon Miller. 


The staff is not directly involved with 
the TV production class which is offered 
at NECC, but Foucault speaks highly of 
it. “It is a solid program for people with 
a concentration in Broadcast/Journalism. 
The students spend their time learning 


how to use the equipment and writing 
scripts.” 

So the next time you think about who 
makes many informative films, you know 
the answer: The Department of Instruc- 
tional Media. 


HAVE YOU EVER DREAMED OF BEING A CAPTAIN FOR A MAJOR AIRLINE? 


If so, there is no better time than now to get your career off the ground. Major airlines and corporate flight departments are 
now hiring more pilots than ever before in aviation history. This trend is also expected to continue into the future. 

PHOENIX EAST AVIATION is currently making available to interested persons a SPECIAL FLIGHT INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER for the very low price of $25.00. 

For additional information about this SUPER INTRODUCTORY OFFER, please call and ask for either John C. Desrochers or 


Brian McKenzie, Certified Flight Instructors. 


PHOENIX EAST AVIATION 


Main Terminal Building 
Lawrence Municipal Airport 
No. Andover, Mass. 

(617) 683-3314 
(APPROVED FLIGHT SCHOOL) 


Gift Certificates Available 


PLEASE COMPLETE FOLLOWING FOR YOUR 1 /2 HOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSON 
ONLY $25.00 


Name 
Address 
City 


Telephone No. 


Zip Code 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD ANYTIME JUST PRESENT THIS COMPLETED 
COUPON TO: 
John C. Desrochers, C.F.I. or Brian McKenzie, C.F.I. 
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Breaking down barriers 


Cathee Anderson photo 


PATRICK O’BRIEN PROVES you can be quite successful despite being hearing- 
impaired. The NECC professor uses a challenging method of teaching and makes 


it work. 


Older student gets 
involved at NECC_ 


By Derek Paul Bellevance 
Staff Reporter 


om Lucia is a 43-year old NECC stu- 
dent. He is now in his fifth semester 
and hopes to get a job as an il- 
lustrator next year, utilizing his commer- 
cial art major. 

Lucia attended Haverhill High School 
in the late 60s and received his GED in 
1969. Afterwards he went out in the 
world and got a job as a factory worker. 

Lucia came to NECC to get a degree 
in Commercial Art. Throughout his col- 
lege years, he has been involved in many 
groups and clubs, including the Amateur 
Telescope Makers of Boston, where he 
has been a member for six years. 

He is involved in science and arts 
associations also. ‘‘I just like to get in- 
volved and learn new things,” he says. “It 
makes me feel good to see people care 
enough to get involved in things.” 

He has also been in the Student Senate 
for four semesters and will remain there 
though the Spring. ‘I would like the 
Senate and the student body to come 
together as a whole,” he says, adding that 
the group has done a good job this 
semester. 

He is also looking forward to working 
with next year’s group. ‘Next semester 
the Senate’s focus will probably be finan- 
cing the student activities budget,” Lucia 
says. Asked why he decided to get involv- 
ed in school politics, he says, ‘‘I wanted 
to see how the Senate works from an in- 
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TOM LUCIA. 


side view. 

Lucia has also worked as a note taker 
for four semesters and in his spare time, 
he likes to putter around with computers, 
draw, attend the theatre, play chess and 
tennis and jog. 

Needless to say, he hopes to see more 
students involved in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities because of the feeling of impor- 
tance involvement can give.U) 


Lawrence campus questions ~ 


By Lynne Brown 
Esitor 


While agencies across the Com- 
monwealth brace up against the brunt of 
the latest fiscal crisis, NECC President 
John Dimitry hopes that the influence of 
a strong legislative delegation will leave 
NECC relatively unscathed. 


Dimitry said he hoped the governor 
weighs the benefits his administration 
has received due to the efforts of Sen. 
Patricia McGovern and Rep. Kevin Blan- 
chette in the areas of universal health care 
and state pension reform when making 


budgetary cuts. 

“T hone the governor takes into con- 
eidoration those who have helped him in 
the past or else those people are going to 
consider him to be an ingrate,”’ he said. 

With the state operating at $633 
million in the red, according to a report 
published in the Lawrence Eagle Tribune 
Saturday, Dec. 3, the college may be fac- 
ing a three percent reversion of funds 
($375,000) in coming weeks as well as a 
freeze of the state’s school buliding and 
renovation expenditures. 

NECC must contend with the possibili- 
ty of reduced class offerings and faculty 
positions as well as a delay in the open- 
ing of a comprehensive Lawrence campus. 


| Disabilities 


McCarthy urges hearing 
impaired to be active 


By Zakia Krikorian 
Staff Reporter 


utilizing their senses. Although people 

believe they must have perfect work- 
ing senses in order to perform their tasks 
for an average day, some things are dif- 
ferent and not so easy to attain in order 
to lead a ‘normal’ life. 

In the case of Patrick McCarthy, in- 
structor, division of human services and 
health professions, he has proved suc- 
cessful and triumphed despite being hear- 
ing impaired. Even though both his 
parents are deaf, “I consider myself a big 
letter D, not a small!”’ he says. 

McCarthy was employed previously at 
a college near Baltimore for over ten 
years working with the hearing impaired. 
He also worked as a consultant for the 
Mayor's Office in Baltimore. In this job 
he helped the city with communication ac- 
cess for deaf people, and supplying 
qualified interpreters for them. 

He also worked with emotionally 
disturbed deaf children in Dorchester, 
MA full-time and then enrolled in 
Western Maryland College to earn his 
masters degree in deaf education. 

The NECC instructor explained that 
his method of teaching is challenging. In- 
stead of using a direct method, he re- 
quires students to analyze their work by 
using critical speech skills. 

There are so many exciting things out 


n this world, people rely so much on 


He would like to see 
more people learn 


sign language 


there, and great opportunities for deaf 
people, McCarthy says. He constantly 
emphasizes the importance for deaf 
students to go out and meet other deaf 
people. 

“There are a number of social activities 
offered,” he says. The Boston Theater for 
the Deaf, where he serves as president, 
is one such activity. 

There are also various workshop lec- 
tures, and poetry sessions sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Association of the 
Deaf (MSAD). McCarthy is involved in a 
number of volunteer organizations and he 
urges the importance of this type of com- 
munication with others. “I look at the 
deaf community not as a disabled group, 
but more as an ethnic group, which re- 
quires more caution,”’ he says. 

He would like to see more people learn 
sign language for the benefit of the hear- 
ing impaired. “This environment is full of 
communication barriers. We don’t want 
them to isolate themselves,’ McCarthy 
says.(] 

Editor's note: 

Special thanks to Jane Nunes, head in- 
terpreter, who contributed her services. 


Charity aims to please 


By Diane Stallman 
Staff Reporter 


any people are hesitant to donate 

money to charities because they 

are not certain their money will be 
spent on the people and for the programs 
they wish to support. The United Way 
organization assures people their money 
is wisely spent. 

A non-profit corporation whose most 
important function is to help people in the 
community, it is entirely operated by its 
donor members. 

United Way exists to give people a 
reliable way to invest in diverse human 
services. ‘Any group or individual can be 
assured their donation is going to a 
worthwhile cause,’’ says Curt Mackaile, 
marketing director of United Way in 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

To assure the community that dona- 
tions will be spent properly, the United 
Way establishes a citizen review commit- 
tee. United Way is the only human ser- 
vices organization which provides citizen 
review of the local needs and how dona- 
tions are spent. 

The citizen review committee reviews 
all financial reports on any agency re- 
questing money, says Mackaile. The 
group makes on-site visits and then the 
agency requesting funds makes a presen- 
tation. Afterwards, the committee gets 
together and votes on the best choice for 
distributing funds. 

The committee is composed of 
volunteers from local businesses and 
groups that support the United Way. The 
members are allowed to serve from one 
to three year terms depending on each 
group’s particular rules. 

Each United Way is an independent 
local group which also belongs to the na- 
tional organization. The United Way 
began 104 years ago in Colorado when 
several church people were trying to raise 
money to support local charities. They 
could not raise enough independently so 
they joined together and formed the Com- 
munity Chest which then became the 
United Fund or United Way. 

“Over the last 20 years there are so 


many more appeals. It has become dif- 
ficult for people to know which appeal 
their money is being used for,’’ Mackaile 
says. “United Way assures donors that 
the money they give will be spent proper- 
ly in effective programs and for the most 
important community needs.” 

The key to the United Fund is local ac- 
countability, says Tom O’Leary, presi- 
dent of United Fund of Haverhill. “Ninty- 
three cents of each dollar raised goes to 
programs which serve people directly.” 

The United Way aids so many different 
programs in every community that it 
would be impossible to list them all. The 
following categories provide a general 
outline of the types of programs par- 
ticipated in: drug and alcohol abuse, 
health care, low-cost housing, shelter for 
the homeless, elderly, emergency, youth 
and handicapped services. The United 
Way also works with the Red Cross, The 
Salvation Army and The Boy Scouts. 

There is always a place for anyone who 
wants to do volunteer work of any type. 
People interested in volunteering should 
“first appraise themselves’’ to determine 
what skills they employ that could be 
useful, says O'Leary. 

“T enjoy working with the organization 
because it combines my skills of news 
writing and public relations,’ Mackaile 


says. 
To contact the United Way in 
Haverhill, call 373-9361.0 
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Harassment 


Sex Offenses wrong, illegal 


By Mary Jane Gillespi 
and Paula Strangie 
Guest Contributors 


rare on campus. Individuals have only 

recently begun to talk about the long 
hidden problem of sexual harassment of 
students, faculty and staff. Fear of 
ridicule, a sense of hopelessness about the 
problem and a feeling that it’s a “per- 
sonal” dilemma have kept the problem 
concealed. This is no longer true. 

Sexual harassment in educational in- 
stitutions is not just inappropriate or 
bothersome behavior. It is against the 
law. Title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendments and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 protect both students 
and employees from differential treat- 
ment and discrimination on the basis of 
sex. Sexual harassment is a form of sex 
discrimination under the law. 

Our college has made important strides 
in the past few years in dealing with this 
issue. The college’s institutional policy 
statement on sexual harassment has been 
distributed to members of the college 
community. The statement is also formal- 
ly included in the College’s Affirmative 
Action Plan. 

In addition, a Sexual Harassment 
Resource appointment by the President, 
exists to deal with sexual harassment 
complaints on campus. There is a pro- 
cedure in place to assist students, facul- 
ty and staff. The procedure’s. model and 
guidelines have been designed to resolve 
complaints through an informal process. 

Previously, there has been only two 
extreme choices available to a complain- 
ant — either to ignore the situation or to 
bring a formal complaint. 

The Resource Group consists of facul- 
ty and staff, both men and women, who 
have agreed to function as support 
counselors and mediator educators, under 

‘the coordination of the College’s Director 
of Affirmative Action. Members of this 
group have received specialized training 
and education in general mediation skills 
and sexual harassment resolution techni- 
ques. At the present time this group con- 
sists of the following individuals: 

Jim Brown, faculty member, depart- 
ment of mathematics; Mary Jane 
Gillespie, staff associate, DCE and CS of- 
fices; Dottie Holmes, secretary, dean of 
students office; Steve Michaud, director, 
student activities, and Paula Strangie, 
faculty member, department of 
behavioral sciences. 

The role of this group is to provide 
counseling, education, information, 
follow-up and assistance in com- 


| t is a myth that sexual harassment is 


MONDAY 


The role of this 
group is to provide 
counseling, education, 
information, follow-up 
and assistance 
in communicating 


to both students 
and staff 
bringing a complaint 
and to the alleged 
_harasser 


Observer 
spotlight 


municating to both students and staff 
bringing a complaint and to the alleged 
harasser. 

This model is designed to achieve the 
following: 1) to. encourage individuals who 
feel that they have been sexually 
harassed to come forward; 2) to protect 
all individuals against anonymous com- 
plaints; 3) to arrive at a positive informal 
resolution among all parties; 4) to insure 
strict confidentiality so that no in- 
dividual’s rights, character or reputation 
is adversely affected and, 5) to fully pro- 
tect the complainant and the person be- 
ing complained about. 

If you believe that you have been a vic- 
tim of sexual harassment, or if you would 
like further information about sexual 
harassment, or the NECC policy and pro- 
cedure, please see any member of the Sex- 
ual Harassment Group. They will be hap- 
py to talk with you. 

There are Specific Levels 
of Harassment 

Sexual harassment is not a compliment, 
sexual harassment is a form of sex 
discrimination. It usually involves rela- 
tionships of unequal power (i.e. super- 
visor/worker or professor/student) and oc- 
curs whenever sexual advances or de- 
meaning and sexist behaviors have a 
harmful effect on a person’s ability to 
study or work. 


It occurs when an individual in a posi- 
tion to control, influence or affect a per- 
son’s job, career or grades uses authori- 
ty and power to implicitly or explicitly 
“coerce’’ another into sexual relations or 
punish his/her refusal. 

It may also include any behavior which 
ignores, deprecates or discriminates 
against a person because of his/her sex or 
sexual preference. In the majority of 
cases this occurs between a male in a posi- 
tion of power and a female in a subor- 
dinate role. However, it can also occur in 
the reverse, among peers, or between peo- 
ple of the same sex. The following are 
some examples of specific behaviors that 
may constitute sexual harassment: 

Verbal harassment 
Subtle pressure for sexual activity 

Sexist remarks about a person’s 
clothing, body or sexual activities 

Demeaning verbal behavior which 
deprecates you or your sex 

Unnecessary touching, patting or 
pinching 

Leering or ogling of a person’s body 
Constant brushing against a person’s 
body 
LJ] Demanding sexual favors accompanied 
by implied or overt threats concerning 
one’s job, grades, letters of recommen- 
dations, etc. 
C) physical assault 

A wide range of behavior is encom- 
passed by the term sexual harassment, 
and it is often difficult to clearly define. 
There are various levels of sexual harass- 
ment which range on a continuum from 
subtle sexual innuendos to coerced sex- 
aul relations and assault. The follow are 
brief descriptions of the different levels 
at which harassment can occur: 

Levels of Harassment 

1) Generalized sexual remarks or 
behavior that is anti-female. Generally 
such remarks will affect whole classrooms 
or groups; this area includes sexual teas- 
ing, remarks, use of sexist teaching 
materials and behavior which ‘‘poisons 
the atmosphere,” making it impossible 
for women to obtain an equal education 
or to work. ; 

2) Inappropriate sexual advances. At 
this level, no sanctions are explicitly in- 
troduced. The sanctions for refusing the 
advance are implicit (i.e., loss of economic 
livelihood, academic failure, etc.) The con- 
sequences for the victim are critical and 
cannot be know a propri. Examples are 
unwanted letters, phone calls, pressured 
for dates, etc. 

3) Solicitation of sexual activity or 
other sexual behavior with the promise of 


JO 


3:00 pm New rock 


8:00 am New rock, Top 40 


9:00 am Top 40, Metal 
10:00 am Heavy rock 
11:00 am Adult oriented rock, top 40 
12:00 pm Adult oriented rock 

1:00 pm Hard rock 

2:00 pm Adult oriented rock 

3:00 pm Top 40 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 am Underground, thrash 
9:00 am Dance 

10:00 am New wave 

11:00 am Jazz 

12:00 pm Heavy metal 
1:00 pm Adult oriented rock 


2:00 pm Top 40 
3:00 pm 70's rock 


8:00 am New rock 


9:00 am Adult oriented rock 
10:00 am Adult oriented rock 
11:00 am Rock & Roll 
12:00 pm Adult oriented rock 
1:00 pm Big band 
2:00 pm New rock 


THURSDAY 

8:00 am Top 40 

9:00 am Underground 
10:00 am Old rock, new rock 
11:00 am 70's & 80's rock 
12:00 pm Adult oriented rock 


reward. Using institutional power to gain 
sexual favors. Even banter can cause 
harm. The student/worker must never be 
put into the position of having to make 
a judgment as to whether or not a sug- 
gestive remark is made seriously or in 
fun. Again, the power differential is a 
critical factor. 

4) Coercion through threat of punish- 
ment. ‘‘Put out or get out’”’ is a common 
proposition or threat with major 
consequences. 

5) Sexual crimes and misdemeanors are 
prosecutable in criminal court. Unwanted 
physical contact constituting assaults in 
varying degrees is included here. 

The first level of sexual harassment is 
often the most difficult one to define and 
identify because it deals with the ways 
that the atmosphere in an institution can 
be ‘‘poisoned”’ by sexist attitudes and 
behavior that has long been accepted by 
the larger culture. 

Sexual harassment at this level is not 
always intentional. This, however, does 
not make it less destructive. In order to 
understand and how supervisors/faculty 
might contribute to the “poisoning” of 
the atmosphere in the classroom or 
workplace, feedback must be given and 
long-held beliefs, practices and values 
must be examined. 

The NECC policy and procedure is 
designed to help all of us in the college 
community look at these areas and begin 
to communicate about them. Hopefully 
this process will help men and women 
come to better understand one another, 
so that we can learn and work in an en- 
vironment that fosters dignity and 
growth for all people. 

For information and/or assistance at 
Northern Essex contact Stephen Fab- 
brucci, director of personnel and affir- 
mative action, Harold Bentley Library, 
second floor, 374-3923. 

Jim Brown, faculty, mathematics, 
C-328, ext. 5835. 

Mary Jane Gillespie, staff associate, 
continuing education, B-214, ext. 3805. 

Dottie Holmes, secretary, dean of 
students, B-209, ext. 3625. 

Steve Michaud, director, student ac- 
tivities office, F-122, ext. 3731. 

Paula Strangie, faculty, behavioral 
sciences, C-370, ext. 5880. 


1:00 pm Jazz 
2:00 pm Top 40 
3:00 pm Top 40, new rock 


FRIDAY 
8:00 am Dance 
9:00 am New wave 
10:00 am Pop 
11:00 am Heavy metal 
12:00 pm Metal, fusion 
1:00 pm Top 40 
2:00 pm Heavy metal 
3:00 pm Rap 


WRAZ operates from 8:00 am 
until 4:00 pm Monday through 
Friday 

The request line is ext. 2630 
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By Kelly Caraccio 
Staff Reporter 


300 young women gathered in the 

auditorium to listen to a lecture. The 
principal walks on stage and suddenly 
cameras begin to whir and bright, blind- 
ing lights are turned on. 

At a closer glance, an observer will 
notice the principal is acutally none other 
than actress Daphne Maxwell Reid, who 
is at Bradford College filming a one hour, 
ABC After School Special. 

Reid’s television credits include WKRP 
in Cincinnati and Simon and Simon. She 
can currently be seen on the CBS series, 
Frank's Place. She said she took this part 
because she liked the script and was 
available for the show. 

In addition to Reid, there are four New 
York actresses and approximately 35 peo- 
ple from Channel 5 milling around 
campus. 

Several familiar faces can also be seen, 
however. Many of the extras are students 
from local high schools and colleges. 
Some of them are from Northern Essex. 

The girls were chosen for their youthful 
looks and availability to sit through long 
hours of shooting. They have no lines and 
are paid no money. They do, however, get 
the chance to see how movies are made, 
and see the world of television. 

WCVB-TV chose Bradford College 
after recommendations from the Mass. 
Film Bureau and Cambridge Free-Lance 


t is an average, everyday scene, with 


By Doreen Harazmovich 
Staff Reporter 


F:: Maui to the Merrimack Valley, 


women are suffering from the latest 
pseudo-glamor disease, technically 
referred to as Bulimia. 

An eating disorder which strikes many 
college women, bulimia symptoms in- 
clude depressed moods and self- 
deprecation,” Janice M. Cawels, medical 
writer and author of Bulimia: The Binge 
Purge Compulsion, says. 

Cawels further explains, ‘Equally 
noticeable in some bulimics is a perfec- 
tionism in appearance and performance 
that has doomed them to constant 
dissatisfaction. Victims hide their fears 
and frustrations by eating so the binge 
acts like a release, and the vomiting 
restores their self-control. 

“They greatly enjoy food, but fear its 
consequences because weight gain means 
imperfection, rejection, and failure to live 
up to the expectations of family and 
friends. Their problems center around 
food as a substitute for unmet needs,” 
Cawels says. 

Shelly Simmons is an attractive 
women, with a brillant smile could con- 
vince most that she is in perfect health. 
Her eyes, however, send another 
message. She has suffered from bulimia 
and alcoholism since age 12. Nineteen 
years and one child later, she is starting 
to understand the disease, though she ad- 
mits at times it’s been pure hell. 

Simmons wears a size 9 pants, weighs 
130 pounds, and is 5 feet 2 inches tall but 
refers to the mirror and scale as her worst 
enemies. ‘‘Four years ago, I was a size 3, 
and weighed 98 pounds,’ Simmons says. 
“When I looked in the mirror I was never 
satisfied. I still could find a little fat here 
and there. 

In fact, tonight I am going out to din- 
ner with my husband and I guarantee 
you, the first thing I'll do is go right to 
the restroom and bring everything up.”’ 

Simmons now follows a strict seven day 
diet. She takes two types of diet pills, six 
times daily without eating. Every Sunday 
she allows herself to eat but vomits 

While everyone was sleeping, she was 


Lights, camera, action 


TV show filmed at Bradford 


Everything se 


producer Lisa Schmid, a 1969 Bradford 
alumni. 

“This college was chosen because it 
has the look we want,” said associate pro- 
ducer Gloria Ortiz. “It has the New 
England look of an all-girl high school.” 


sitting on the kitchen floor with a trash 
bag and and began to vomit uncon- 
trollably. Trying to explain her sickness 
she says, “I want to feel attractive to 
men, and the only way to do this is to be 
the small, little, petite woman with the 
perfect body.”’ 

Dr. Donald Pugatch, a psychologist 
who treats hundreds of patients at the 
Holy Family Hospital Bulimia Program, 
says, ‘It’s not so much the cultural view 
of women but rather, it strictly has to do 
with a woman's view of herself. 


Dr. Pugatch also stresses that “the 
women I treat are very, very attractive 
and are within their normal weight por- 
portions. However, they are driven to be 
thin and have an overall negative view of 
themselves.’ He speculates that bulimics 
may have a chemical imbalance of the 
brain. 

“Results of a small study indicate 
bulimics show a 50 percent decrease of 
symptoms by taking anti-depressant 
medication. One women showed progress 
after only five days,’’ he says. ‘‘sug- 
gesting that medication is not a cure all, 
but it can help along with a therapy 
program.”’ 
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K. Alfeiri photo 
ABC MINISERIES shot on location at Bradford College. Students from Northern 
Essex participated in the event by serving as extras. 


The show, with a working title of Lost 
Honor, takes place at Brandon Academy, 
a fictitious New England high school for 
girls. The plot explores the true meaning 
of friendship, honorable behavior and the 
consequence of cheating. 


Some bulimics are so preoccupied that 
they don’t consider the health hazards in- 
volved. “Being bulimic has cost me 
$5,000,” Simmons says. ‘‘I’ve replaced 
my upper teeth three times, and had gum 
surgery twice. Imagine the money I’ve 
spent because of this? You would think 
this would stop me. There’s been many 
times I told myself I’d never do it again, 
especially the time a piece of steak got 
caught on my esophagus.” 


Tooth decay is only one of the symp- 
toms. “Bulimia can also cause a puffy 
chipmunk-like appearance on the face,” 
Dr. Pugatch says. “It causes imflamation 
of the esophagus, and because bulimics 
lack foods rich in potassium this can af- 
fect the heart rhythm and that can 
become dangerous.”’ 


The following are warning signs, accor- 
ding to Dr. Pugatch: ‘‘Bulimic are very 
secretive about their eating habits and 
will subtly excuse themselves after a 
meal. Ice cream is a favorite among 
bulimics because it comes up easily. The 
most popular warning sign is a messy 
bathroom.”’ 


Some typical symptoms 
of bulimia 


A inflamation of the esopagus 


A irregular heart rhythm 
A secretive eating habits 
A depressed moods 


A feeling of self-deprecation 


A tooth decay 
A puffy face 
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In addition to Reid, 
there are four 
New York actresses 


and approximately 
35 people from 

Channel 5 milling 
around campus. 


The actresses, lighting crew, camera 
people and directors have all been work- 
ing approximately 12 hours a day. It is 
estimated that 123 hours of filming and 
preparation work will be involved in pro- 
ducing this one hour show. 

It is expected that it will premiere on 
national TV sometime in April 1989 and 
it is very likely that some of the faces on 
the screen will be easily recognized. (| 


Bulimia affects women in several ways 


OH NO! na 
@% PoUNDS 


"VE GAINED 
A Pound !! 


Simmons insists that until she has 
been defeated by bulimia there is no need 
for her to worry. Yet, when she dreams 
about the future, she says, “I'd like to 
silm, but do it the right way. I'd like to 
be happy, normal, and not have to drink 
or vomit. I really don’t know what that 
would feel like.” 

For bulimics seeking help there are pro- 
fessionals close by. A bulimia hotline, 
(617) 259-1767, is available 24 hours. 
Also, Dr. Pugatch can be contacted by 
calling his North Andover office at (508) 
686-6394 or the Holy Family Hospital 
in Methuen. 

There is also an eating disorder unit at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston under the direction of Dr. David 
B. Herzog, M.D.0 
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‘Life is good 


By Chuck Trombly 
Entertainment Editor 


Bentley Library, Livingston 
Taylor showed us why his name 
follows closely behind that of his famous 
brother, James. 
The tall, stalky and balding entertainer 
not only sounds like his sibling, but also 
bears a close resemblance. 


Doing mostly original compositions, 
Taylor entertained not only with his 
music, but with his great sense of humor 
also. With a balanced repertoire of mellow 
love ballads and rowdy, humorous 
numbers, Livingston put on a great show. 
He won the audience over which was evi- 
dent in the standing ovation he received 
after the show. 

The show opened when Taylor took the 
stage and performed the title track to his 
latest album Life is Good. This was 
followed with The Day the Big Bang 
Comes Again, a song about the way peo- 
ple choose to live. With references to Jac- 
ques Cousteau, John Denver, and above 
all, Jesus Christ, the crowd responded 
with loud cheering and laughter. 

Later in the show, Taylor played an ex- 
cellent version of the Orleans classic 
Dance With Me. Complete with loud 
vocal chants from the crowd, it was a 
definite pleaser. 


Another song which brought laughter 
and tears was Taylor’s cover, The Rain- 
bow Connection, the song Kermit the 
Frog made famous in The Muppet 
Movie. This brought tears to the eyes of 
the atidience as he blended it with 
Somewhere Over the Rainbow, from, of 


Pientiay” an all acoustic show at 
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course, The Wizard of Oz. 

The Wizard of Oz seems to be a favorite 
of Taylor’s, as he ended the show with Jf 
I Only Had A Brain. 

A perfect mix of humor and 
seriousness, the campus show was a hit 
for everyone who attended from the 
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Sox player visits 


By Stephen Brown 
Staff Reporter 


ed Sox fans were treated to a 
PR recon visit by first baseman 

Todd Benzinger to NECC for the 
Haverhill Lions’ Club Baseball Card 
Show. Benzinger, who was at the show to 
sign autographs, has been with the Red 
Sox organization since 1981. 

Benzinger’s career with the organiza- 

tion began when he was signed as the 
fourth round draft selection by scout 
Larry Thames. He started in 1981 with 
Elmira, in 1982 at Winston-Salem, in 
1983 with Winter Haven, 1984 with New 
Britain, and 1985-87 with Pawtucket un- 
til the middle of 1987, when he was 
brought up to play for the Boston Red 
Sox. 


S. Brown photo 
BOSOX’S BENZINGER takes a break 
- from the session. : 


In the off season 
he stays in shape 
by swimming 


because it keeps 
the whole body toned. 


He credits much of the Red Sox suc- 
cess to the scouts and to the minor 
leagues from where they draft most of 
their talent. He believes this drafting 
method is good because the players have 
had time to get use to each other, citing 
the examples of Jody Reed, Sam Horn 
and others. 

Benzinger also met current Red Sox 
third base coach in the minors, where 
they got to know and like each other. He 
said another minor league coach, Dick 
Berrarridino, is coming up from 
Pawtucket soon to take over as bullpen 
coach for Boston. 

Born in Dayton, Ky. in 1963, Benzinger 
now makes his home in Cincinnati. Dur- 
ing the season, he shares an apartment 
with pitcher Steve Ellsworth. 

The stadiums Benzinger likes best are 
Anaheim, the home of Angels, Fenway 
and Tiger Stadium. He prefers the older, 
outdoor stadiums with real turf. 

In the off season, he stays in shape by 
swimming because it keeps the whole 
body toned, as well as keeping the upper 
body, shoulders and arms loose. He also 
runs and lifts weights. 

When asked about possible changes to 
the team, in particular with the Bruce 
Hurst and Wade Boggs situations, he 
said all he knows is what the fans know. 
He did say Hurst has been negotiating 


-with the Red Sox, Padres, and Toronto, 


but he’ll probably stay with Boston. 
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smallest child to the oldest adult. 
Perhaps the best part of the show was 
Taylor’s ode to country music entitled I 
Hate Country Music. Taylor introduced 
the song with the story of his visit to 
Nashville, Tenn. After completing the 
song, Taylor insisted thet bL- ~--n-- 
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K. Alfeiri photo 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR performs concert with perfect mix of humor and seriousness on Dec. 2 at Northern Essex. 


doesn’t hate country music, but couldn’t 
resist writing about it. 

All in all, a great and lively show was 
put on by one of the great singer- 
songwriters of today. Be sure to catch 
Taylor next time he comes around, he is 
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RED SOX FIRST BASEMAN Todd Benzinger signs autographs at 


Lion’s Club Baseball Card Show. 


Pageant to be held 


By Carrie Burns 
Staff Reporter 


n Friday, Feb. 17, a ‘“‘Costumes 
O of the World” pageant will be 
held in the NECC Student Center. 
Tickets for the event will be $5.00. 
Mayita has traveled with the Miss 
World pageant for 15 years, running the 
ethnic costume part of the show, and over 
the years has collected eighty costumes 
from different pageants. 
Peter Flynn, chairman, department of 
behavioral sciences, was asked to help run 


the show because many faculty members 
and students thought it would be a good 
idea. ‘‘We are not really hoping to make 
money off of this. It is for the public,”’ he 
said. 

Funds to produce the show were rais- 
ed by different school activities and clubs. 
The International Club, Hispanic Club, 
Creative Arts Dept., and the Sorop- 
tomists of Plaistow, NH, all supported 
and donated money to the pageant. 

Rehearsals for the pageant will begin 
after Christmas break. Any woman 
wishing to sign up to model should con- 
tact Flynn in C-366, ext. 3683.0 
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Up, up and away 


JACQUI YOUNG flies through the air during a Still Point rehearsal. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


Come watch us dance 


K. Alfeiri photo 
STILL POINT dancers Jacqui Young, Brenda McDonough and Michele Rousel get 
ready for their upcoming dance show. 


Stillpoint dance performance 


The curtain rises soon for the Fall show due to premiere 
with two evening shows 


on DEc. 9 and 10 at 8 p.m. in the gym. Tickets, 
Priced at $2.00, are sold first, come, first served. 
Everyone is invited to attend. 
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Practice 
makes perfect! 


NECC DANCER soars like an eagle under the spotlight for Still Point. 


By Keith Alfeiri 
Staff Reporter 


ard work and dedication are 
I nothing new to Jacqui Young, a 

dancer at NECC with a list of 
credits the size of any Christmas list. 

To call her an accomplished dancer 
and choreographer would be an 
understatement. Young started at Don- 
na Miceli Dancer Center in Tewksbury 
where she studied for 11 years. She later 
went on to become a teacher for the 
group. 

Competitions and pageants fueled her 
desire to excel in dancing. At age nine, 
she took first place in jazz at a national 
dance competition called Tripsecoree that 
was only the beginning. Taking first place 
at the Talent of America pageant in 
Massachusetts, she went to New York 
where she took first as the most versatile 
dancer. 

She also won the Miss Mass. Scholastic 
Pageant where she placed first in dance 
and third in the scholastic competition, 
and did well in the Miss Hemisphere 
Pageant, where she took first in dance 
and a most photogenic prize. 

Young has also performed many times 
on Community Audition for WBZ-TV in 
Boston. She made the semi-finals and 
later went on to the grand finals where 
she took them in a sweep. She has also 
performed on many other networks and 
telethons, including WCVB-TV’s Best 
Wishes Telethon. 

She has also studied under some im- 
pressive dancers and companies, in- 
cluding Gus Giordano of Chicago, 
Jeanette Neil of Boston, The Boston 
Ballet and The Boston Conservatory. 

Currently teaching jazz and tap at 
NECC, she has many other activities to 
contend with in her active schedule. She 
also works as dance director for Dynas- 
ty School of Dance and Modeling in Burl- 
ington, teacher at Lisa Pilato Dance 
Center, dancer at Chevy’s Bel Air cafe in 


JACQUI YOUNG _ © Aiteit photo 


Lowell and production coordinator and 
company assistant at the Still Point 
Dance Co. at NECC. 

As an unsung hero at NECC, she con- 
tributes more than 75 percent of the 
dance program from choreographing 
numbers to helping out other dancers 
with their dances. 

Last semester, Yankee Doodle, a 
number choreographed by Young, was 
entered in the American College Dance 
festival in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
NECC students performed against col- 
leges from throughout the country. 

Who inspires this wingless beauty 
who soars like an eagle? Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, she says. 

In the future she hopes to perform in 
Las Vegas and then to open her own 
studio. ‘‘Of all the forms of dances my 
favorite is lyrical jazz,’ she says. 

Why Dance? ‘‘Dancing is like a natural] 
high. There’s nothing quite like it for me. 
The audience is out there and your 
adrenaline gets going. I love it!’’ she says 
with a glow in her eyes.0 
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‘Last 


Rites’ 


Good acting, poor plot 
can't save this turkey 


By Carol Lutz 
Staff Reporter 


om Berenger gives a good per- 
formance as Father Michael Pace, a 
parish priest, in Last Rites. There 
isn’t much to the rest of the movie and 


it falls apart, however. 


The film opens with the murder of a 
mafia-linked man. His lover escapes and 
hides until the murderer has left. In the 
next few scenes at the funeral, it is learn- 
ed that Father Pace was a close friend of 
the murdered man. 


The crime was executed by his wife, 
Father Pace’s sister. Their father is the 
head of one of the Mafia. families. 
Although the priest shows affection 
toward his father and his father’s 
associates, they let it be known that they 


To compare it to 
"The Godfather" 


would be an insult ... 


Film 
Review 


rarely see each other. 

The plot unfolds as the lover of the 
murdered man comes to Father Pace 
looking for help. She knows her life is in 
danger and wants to return to her 
homeland, Mexico. Father Pace, involv- 
ed in his own personal conflict of priest 
versus man, is taken with her and aids her 


in her exodus. 

There are several other murders. Father 
Pace is there to give the victims their 
“last rights.’’ Hence, the name of the 
movie. It is not always clear who these 
people are or how they fit into the picture, 
however, and this creates some confusion. 

The photography is particularly good 


in the Mexican scenes creating on the 
positive side, an almost dream-like state. 
That is the best that can be said for this 
movie, however. The plot is weak and con- 
fusing. To compare it to The Godfather, 
would be an insult to that movie. As the 
film critics Siskel and Ebert say, thumbs 
down to this one.) 


Drummer defends heavy metal music fans 


Music man 
MIKE SALOIS, drummer for Euphoria, 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter a. 


eavy metal drumming is making a 


musical statement in America to- 
day, according to Mike Salois, 
drummer for Euphoria, explaining the 


<truthof heavy metal and advising how to 


become a drummer. 

Heavy metal has a bad reputation and 
is often called satanic. This is because 
bands use the devil as a gimmick. “Bands 
know the devil is a taboo subject,”’ Salois 
says. “It attracts heavy album sales 
because it makes kids curious.” 

Some bands do use satan as a symbol 
in the beginning because they know it 
draws new heavy metal listeners. As soon 
as they get to the top, they drop the im- 
age of devil worshippers, he says. 

Heavy metal listeners are also referred 
to as “head bangers.’’ The real ‘‘head 
bangers”’ listen to another form of rock 
called thrash, however. The difference 
between heavy metal and thrash is that 
the latter uses the same type of chords 
and distortion, but it’s much faster and 


less detailed, Salois says. 

It is not hard to distinguish between 
heavy metal and thrash, but it is often 
confused, and heavy metal is shunned 
because of it. ‘Thrash has a bad reputa- 
tion and gives some good bands a bad 
name,’”’ Salois says. 

Salois liked Top’40 while he was grow- 
ing up, but decided heavy metal had more 
energy, especially in the drumming area. 
The techniques of drummers in heavy 
metal inspired Salois to try it himself. “It 
takes a lot of talent to be that coordinated 
and fast,’’ he says. 


Salois played one year before he decid- 
ed to start a band. This year he practic- 
ed 14 hours per week for four months 
with a new band. The practice is 
necessary before playing in clubs, he says. 

The drums are a very expensive instru- 
ment and the drummer is often hidden 
behind them. Recognition is not easy to 
come by unless you make a statement 
with your talent, he says. 

Getting a good sounding drum set in 
the beginning is hard because of ex- 


penses. Salois says, ‘‘The average 
Yamaha five-piece drum set costs $1,600, 
including cymbals and cymbal stands, 
which go for over $100 apiece.” 

He started with a small drum set and 
now has a 16 piece set. This includes dou- 
ble bass, which makes the beat faster. 

Neil Peart, drummer for Rush, is Salois’ 
idol. ‘Certain drummers like Tommy Lee 
of Motley Crue and Rikki Rokket of 
Poison sound exactly the same, but Peart 
has a sound of his own,” Salois says. 


His band has been together for one year 
and will begin recording in about two 
weeks. The average recording cost for 
new groups is $25 to $50 per hour. Salvis 
hopes to start a recording studio of his 
own in the future. 

The band was started by Salois and the 
bassist, Greg LaFontaine. Starting a 
band like theirs can also be easy with the 
help of advertising, although most bands 
start up due to fundraisings from friends 
and acquaintances. Daddy’s Junky Music 
Stores has a bulletin board for students 
looking for a band to hook up with. 


Plaistow restaurant serves healthy meals to all 


By Bridgette Besaw 
Staff Reporter 


hite Mountain makes a dif- 
VAY feos No, you can’t get ice 

cream here anymore, but what 
you can get is attached. Customers say 
it is easy to become addicted to the com- 
fortable, quaint, homey environment 
along with the New England style 
homecooked food offered at the White 
Mountain Ice Cream Company and 
Restaurant at the Stateline Plaza.in 
Plaistow, N.H. 

This tiny restaurant, squeezed in bet- 
ween DeMoulas Market and the 
Hawaiian Isle Restaurant would be easy 
for any passerby to miss, yet for some 
reason seven days a week, from the crack 
of dawn till two in the afternoon, this 
restaurant does a booming business. 

Owners and husband and wife team, 
Bob and Rita Falwell, believe its success 
is due to the type of food they sell and the 
atmosphere they provide. 

The Falwells have owned the 
restaurant since 1982, when it was strict- 
ly an ice cream parlor. It had gone 
through a succession of owners who had 
tried to make it successful as a year-round 
ice cream business, but none of them had 
any luck. 


Soi 


~~ 


The present owners kept it as an ice 
cream business until 1984, when they 
realized their customers demanded more 
of them and they started serving hot dogs 
and grilled sandwiches. Now they serve 
everything from a Woody Allen and a Liz 
Taylor (sandwiches) to banana muffins, 
pancakes and cream of broccoli soup. 


They no longer serve ice cream, 
however, because Bob feels that it should 
be made fresh every day, the way he 
makes all his food. The demand for ice 
cream just isn’t good enough now, but he 
would like to add it to the menu sometime 
in the future. 

Both the owners prepare the food, 
along with a handful of cooks. Bob 
prepares most of the homemade soups 
and chowders and, of course, those muf- 
fins they are so famous for. He says 
everything is made by ‘‘simple means,”’ 
from scratch, and that he takes simple 
recipes from home and just enlarges 
them. 

He says that no mixes or any pre- 
packaged foods are ever used. A 
restaurant could be run much more simp- 
ly if shortcuts like these were taken, but 
it would be at the expense of nutrition 
and taste, and he says he is not willing 
to pay the price. 


The prices at the White Mountain are 
reasonable all around, from the “‘build 
your own breakfast’’ menu to excellent 
luncheon specials. 

Rita takes care of the atmosphere. 
“We try to create an informal, warm, 
homey environment,” she says. She 
thinks of everything from the lighting to 
the fresh-cut flowers on every table to the 
music. Although Bob insists on classical 
music in the mornings, he usually swit- 
ches to a more up-beat Top 40’s station 
for the waitresses to run by during the 
lunchtime rush. 

Bob Allen, who works at the Ames 
Department Store in the same plaza, 
says, “The prices and servings are fair, 
and it’s a healthy menu. They’re not a 
greasy spoon.” Allen thinks it’s nice to 
find such a place especially when you are 
watching your eating habits. 


The Falwells use no table salt in an, 
foods they cook, and they have light 
margarine on hand for calorie counters. 
They roast and slice the meats 
themselves, use fresh vegetables daily, 
and freshly grind coffee on the spot. 

If you sit at the counter you can chat 
with the cooks and watch them make 
your meal. The waitresses are friendly 
and they know some of their customers 


The Falwell's use 
no table salts 
in any of the foods 
they cook, and they 


have light margarine — 
on hand for 
calorie counters. 


so well that Jenny, a waitress, says, “Pro- 
bably half of our customers are regulars 
who are in here every day. I know some 
of them so well I don’t even have to ask 
‘hem what they want anymore.”’ 

Rita says, “‘We make the difference. We 
use the right ingredients. I can’t compete 
with Wendy’s, but ultimately people will 
start thinking more and more about their 
health and they are going to want to 
know how long their food has been around 
and what ingredients are in it. If we can 
help people keep healthy, there’s your dif- 
ference. There’s the satisfaction.’’O 
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Music personalities chip in for charity 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter Ma 


f you had your radio tuned to Rock 101 

WGIR, lately, you probably heard 

about the Rock 101 auction. Yes, an 
auction. 

After getting some donations from 
famous rock personalities like KISS, Jim- 
my Page, Guns and Roses and David Lee 
Roth, just to name a few, the New Hamp- 
shire based radio station auctioned them 
off to earn money for recovering 
alcoholics and drug addicts. 

A very large crowd turned out for this 
event, which was held at Classics 
Restaurant and Lounge, Manchester, 
N.H., to get a glimpse of the articles to 
be sold, some of which included a pair of 
David Lee Roth's running shoes, cowboy 
boots from Kip Winger, a cymbal signed 
and used by Def Leppard drummer, Rick 
Allen, and various albums, tapes, CD’s 
and other artifacts from Brian Wilson of 
the Beach Boys, Lynard Skynrd, Carmine 
and Vinny Appice and others. 


Michael N. Bertolone 
Insurance Representative 


For All Your 
Insurance 
Needs 


236 Pleasant Street 
Methuen, MA 01844 
1-(508) 686-4119 


son’. 


The highlight of the auction 
was a comical 


auction item 


The highlight of the event was a com- 
ical auction item — a coke can that the 
heavy metal band, Wargasm, shared sips 
out of and then autographed — sold for 
$50. 

Another high point to the show was 
when singer Eddie Money showed up and 
played one of his songs, Shaking. He also 
auctioned off his tennis shoes, shirts, a set 
of backstage passes and a night out and 
an exclusive dinner with him, among 
other things. 

Farenheit, showed up, played a song 
and helped keep things moving until the 
climax of the show, a Kramer guitar 
autographed by all four members of Van 
Halen, which sold for $1,400. 

For a day of fun, Rock 101 did the trick 
and all enjoyed this charitable event.U 


| WANTED 
Is’ Writers 
Is’ Photographers 
Is Illustrators 
To work for an award- 
winning publication this 
Spring. 


Apply: 
The Observer and sign up 
for Journalism I 


M-T-Th 10 A.M. 
W-F 9,10 A.M. 
M. 6:30-9:30 P.M. 


New sequel 


"Cocoon- The Return" 
inspires only yawns 


By Stan Grenier 
Staff Reporter 


Y: another needless sequel, Cocoon- 


The Return, is filled with uninspired 
writing and lackluster directing. 

In this outing, the old folks from the 
retirement community, who left earth for 
a planet in which there is everlasting life 
in the original Cocoon, are back to save 
an alien friend who was left behind. 

As they reacquaint themselves with 
earth and their families, whom they aban- 
doned for their journey, they begin to 
have doubts about returning to their 
fountain of youth. 

The same cast returns in this sequel, 
yet even they can’t transcend the silly 
and boring storyline. 

In the original Cocoon, the story had 
poignancy, warmth and a spark of 
originality. None of these qualities can be 
found in this sequel. The cast of Don 
Ameche, Wilford Brimley, Hume Cronyn, 
Jessica Tandy, Maureen Stapleton and 
Steve Guttenberg, add some charm by 
virtue of their immense talent, yet it’s all 
wasted in a story which is filled with 
snappy dialogue, slow pacing and silly 
sight-gags. 

It seems that screenwriter Stephen 


C. Anderson photo 


JOHN TAVANO. 


Guitarist 


ECC’s Creative Arts Series pre- 


wows NECC 
sented A Concert of Music for 


By Patrick Allen 
N the Classical Guitar by John 


_Staff Reporter __ 
Tavano recently. Tavano performed in 


Countries Capitols 
1. Uruguay A. Lusaka 
2. United Arab Emirates B. Quito 
3. Qata C. Belgrade 
4. Switzerland D. Doha 
5. Yugoslavia E. Bangkoh 
6. Zambia F. Freetown 
7. Portugal G. Bern 
8. Ecuador H. Abu Dhabi 
9. Thailand I. Lisbon 
10. Sierra Leone J. Victoria 
K. Montevideo 
L. Dakar 
M. Oslo 
N. Madrid 
O. Rabat 


TEST YOUR I.Q. (International Quotient) 


Listed below are 15 capitol cities and 10 countries. Identify which goes with which. 


The International Quotient Test courtesy of: '\ 
Robert Schuiteman for the Interantional Studies committee 
Answers on page 


Movie 
Review 


McPherson relied too heavily on the 
original charm of the first Cocoon. Many 
scenes are re-hashed from the first movie, 
which make it seem like a formula film. 

Scenes where the old folks out-do 
young people in physical prowess, add 
nothing fresh to the story. And the plot, 
with the humans returning to rescue an 
alien who has been discovered by scien- 
tists and subjected to experiments, is 
uninspired. It is too obvious that it was 
churned out to make a fast buck. 

Another problem with this film is that 
Ron Howard didn’t direct it. His talent 
for directing fantasy films which made 
the. original so special is missing, and 
director Daniel Petrie’s uneven treatment 
of this story inspires not awe, but yawns. 

If audiences who loved the original Co- 
coon expect to feel the same magic from 
its sequel, they will be sadly disappointed. 
It is nothing more than a banal attempt 
to cash in on its predecessor’s magical 
success.) 


the Bentley Library in front of an ap- 
preciative audience of 60 people. 

The concert began at 8 p.m. and con- 
tinued for approximately an hour and a 
half, with two sets of music and 13-14 
songs. He performed one number after 
another, with only a brief intermission 
between sets. 

Throughout the concert, Tavano did 
not speak a single word and simply sat 
upon a stool and played his guitar, which 
was made by his father-in-law, Herb 
Clancy. 

The guitarist performed his pieces with 
great intensity and concentration, reflec- 
ting an outstanding performance which 
was professional in every aspect. 

His repertoire consisted of a wide varie- 
ty of classical music, ranging from J.S. 
Bach’s Gavottes from Cello Suite to J. 
Turina’s Fandangillo-Garotin. Pieces by 
J. Dowland, M. Ponce, and F.M. Torroba 
were also performed, making the concert 
not only great sounding, but also well- 
rounded, 

After the concert, Tavano joined the 
audience for some refreshments. It was 
a great way to bring the audience and the 
performer together and round off this 
evening of great entertainment. 

Tavano also performs weekly at The 
Andover Inn at Phillips Andover 
Academy and Pedro Diego’s restaurant 
in Haverhill.C 
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Creative arts plans for Spring 


Many varied performances 
to liven entertainment scene 


Mark your calendars 


PIANIST MICHAEL KRAMER concert is one of many events planned for next 


semester. 


File photo 


Rock videos include 
assorted music types 


By Michael Moriarty 
Arts Editor 


ith the incredible number of 
VAY aes being sold on the market 

today, it is no suprise that home 
movie sales and rentals are booming. The 
last year has given way to the rock video 
movie. Every band from the Sex Pistols 
to The Pretenders has put out some form 
of film, whether it consists of live concert 
footage or a documentary. 

There are a number of good movies 
which deal with bands and their music. 
Sid and Nancy, the story of Sex Pistol Sid 
Vicious and his girlfriend, Nancy 
Spungen, seems destined to be a classic. 
This very powerful film depicts the life of 
the infamous punk rocker and his descent 
from fame and fortune to a nightmare of 
drugs and self-destruction. The film was 
released by Embassy Entertainment. 

Some of today’s best punk rockers have 
recently released movies of their own. The 
Clash have just released Rude Boy On 
Hehdrihg, a collection of some of their 
greatest work performed live. 

Also out is The Cure’s In Orange. The 
live concert movie is a must for all 
diehard fans of the band, but it seems to 
drag during ballads. The film was record- 
ed at a 1987 concert in France, and it is 
a must for those close to the band and 
their music. 

Finally after a number of years, punk 
god Iggy Pop has captured himself on 
tape. The video was taken from a show 
in San Francisco during his 1983 tour. 
The film consists of eight songs, including 
Bang-Bang, which was recently done over 
by David Bowie. 


For those interested in documentaries, 


there is a video entitled Athens, Ga. In- 
side/Out. The movie is a taste of the 
Athens music scene and includes most 
notable bands, such as R.E.M. and the 
B-52’s. Also, a number of independent 
labels have released documentaries about 
some of the top punk bands of the 70s 
One such video is the Sex Pistols, Burted 
Alive, on Iceworld Productions. 

All of these can be purchased at your 
local video retailer for $19.99. 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


N orthern Essex Community College 


spends thousands of dollars every 

semester to bring very talented 
performers to the college in its Creative 
Arts Series. 

The series, sponsored by the college and 
the NECC Foundation, Inc., consists of 
arts events ranging from photography to 
theater, dance and music. 

In the past the public has seen perfor- 
mances by The Body Language Dancers, 
Livingston Taylor, and a reading by Tim 
O’Brien and lecture by Carl Russo. 

Elaine Mawhinney, artistic director of 
the dance department and creative arts 
dept. chairperson, is a big contributor to 
the series. She feels that everyone should 
involve themselves in some type of art, 
whether it be watching or doing. 


The late Fall/Spring schedule follows: 
December 
Date Time Event 
9, 10 8 p.m. Student Dance Perfor- 
mance (Main Gym) 
February 
10 7:30 p.m. Happy Feet Dance Or- 


chestra (College Center) 


24 7:30 p.m. Children’s Production 
TBA (Lecture Hall A) 
March 
3 8 p.m. Florence Pearson Violin 
Trio (Bentley Library) 
10 7:30 p.m. Gary Burton Jazz 


Quintet (Bentley Library) 
“Picnic: Drama Club at 
NECC (Top Notch 
Theater) 


30, 31 8 p.m. 


April 
“Picnic:” Drama Club at 
NECC (Top Notch 
Theater) 
Environmental 
Awareness Week Dance 
Performance (Main gym) 
Stillpoint XV Dance Per- 
formance (Main gym) 


May 

6 8 p.m. Michael Kramer Piano 
Concert (Bentley 
Library) 

Most of these performances are free to 
the public, with the exception of the two 
dance performances and the theater 
production. 


8 p.m. 


1 8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Today's pop quiz: 


From 50s, 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


1. In the 60s, this one time commercial 
artist formed a band called David 
Jones and the Lower Third. Since 
then, he has been through a lot. 

2. Name the band whose music was 
featured in the soundtracks of the 
films, More, Zabriskie Point and 
LaVallee? 

3. What song by Arlo Guthrie was also 
the title of a film starring the singer? 

4. What rock group claimed a pair of lips 
and a tongue as its corporate logo? 

5. Name the Tokyo venue where both 
Bob Dylan and Cheap Trick record- 
ed live albums? 

6. Neil Young’s album, Tonight's The 
Night, was prompted, at least in 
part, by the drug-related deaths of 
two of his friends. Both are mention- 
ed on the album, either in the songs 


60s, 70s 


Music 
Trivia 
or the packaging — who are they? 
7. Most albums come with an inner 
sleeve. What artist once had his 
record package in panties? 

8. Who has children named Dweezil and 
Moon Unit? 

9. Which well-known rock band lost two 
of its members in motorcycle crashes 
in Macon, Ga.? 

10. The 1959 plane crash that killed 
Ritchie Valens and the Big Bopper, 
also took the life of a young 
singer/songwriter whose death 


figured heavily in Don McClean’s 
song, Americun Pie. Who was he? 


See answers, page 21 


Creative music shines 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


Te cassette cover sports a funny 


looking orange cartoon cat with big 

red lips. The title of the cassette 
Shooting Rubber Bands at the Stars, runs 
in cartoon letters up the cat’s long tail. 
The cover is created by lead singer, Edie 
Brickel and the creativity evident in her 
songs is just as interesting. 


Her music ranges from 70s psychedelic 
n What I Am, to ballad-like songs like 
\ir of December and Circle. After arather 
mellow program, a fast-paced punkish 
song called Keep Coming Back ends side 
Lwo. 

Brickel’s voice is low and soothing. 
just when you think her voice should 
wreak into a higher note and get louder, 
he keeps the tone even. Her songs are 

iull of philosophic observances. 
Me, I’m a part of your circle of 
friends 
and we notice you don’t come 


me, I think it all depends 
on you touching grounds with us 
but 

I quit — I give up 
nothings good enough for anybody 

else 
it seems 
— Circle 


Thursday afternoon you cast a 
shadow ‘round my room 
the breeze moved the curtains and 
lifted my perfume 
into the air, and danced with lazy 
curls in your hair 
the sun was in the sky like pink 
champagne 
and glistened in your eyes all day 
I remember you put a chill across 
my face like 
the air of December — I swear I 
remember it that way 
I swear I remember it 
— Air of December 
The album may become a favorite. 
Check it out. 
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What has happened to art appreciation? 
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Kate Bush 


Production Editor 


here is a rock review page from 

the Library Bulletin that | keep, 

framed in my room, with these 
words hi-lighted. 

“Until MTV it (music) was an imagi- 
nary world, private as your relationship 
to your record collection, as real as the 
invisible airwaves of radioland. MTV 
brought pictures with it, universal 
canned images, true to the lyrics, literal 
to a fault, and suddenly a Washington 
wife could see for herself what rock & 
roll was-all about. In the white bread 
world of TV such a world was destined 
to be doomed. 

TV and rock & roll is a marriage as 
mismatched as most of the couples on 
the ‘Newlywed Game’. With rock & roll 
in their face 24 hours a day, it’s unmis- 
takably anarchic message flashing like 
a red alert, it seems amazing that it took 


By Chuck Trombly 
Arts Editor 


hen Otis was helping his bro- 
WV ites Lefty and Charlie T. Jr., 

record their albums, fellow Wil- 
bury and brother, Nelson dropped by to 
say hello. Nelson mentioned that he need- 
ed another song for his own record. 

Before long, the whole Wilbury clan 
relocated to Lucky Wilbury’s home, 
where they recorded their first song. This 
worked out so well that they went on to 
record an entire album, thus creating the 
Traveling Wilburys. 

Well, no their names really aren't 
Wilbury, but yes there really was an 
album recorded, and what an excellent 
one it is. 

The self-titled album which was pro- 
duced by Otis and Nelson Wilbury (aka 
Jeff Lynne and George Harrison) com- 
bines the talents of five of rock and roll’s 
most illustrious performers, each using 
the nom de plume, Wilbury. 

The performers include Bob Dylan 
(Lucky Wilbury), Roy Orbison (Lefty), 
Tom Petty (Charlie T. Jr.), Harrison and 
Lynne. All five double as lead vocalists 
and guitarists. 

The album turned out to be a total 
group effort, with songwriting more or 
less being done together. This seems to 
be a real band, with everybody having 
equal input and equal status. 

The ten song L.P. is filled with suprises, 
and jam packed with upbeat, exhilarating 
music. From the opening cut,Handle 
With Care, right through to the closing 
number, End of The Line, the music is 
strong, never leaving the listener disap- 
pointed. This album is destined to be a 
big seller, especially with the holidays 
coming up. 

One artist who seems reborn on this 
record is Roy Orbison. Orbison, whose 
songs are characterized by romantic 
themes and vocal crescendos, is back and 
has never sounded better. Singing lead on 
two tracks, he makes good use of his very 
distinctive voice, giving life to what 
would otherwise be dead monotony. 

This is manifested on Not Alone Any 
More. A song of rejuvenation and newly 
found companionship, Orbison’s un- 


four years for someone to form a sub- 
committee and hold a hearing. 

Tone Poetry may bore some people, 
hypnotize others, but few Washington 
wives are apt to catch its drift. In the 
same way Kate Bush, the eternal school 
girl as temptress, continues her 
bewitching mastery of music's sensual 
side in an expanded mood piece as elu- 
sive as emotion. Luckily most of Kate's 
work has been free of exposure on 
MTV.” 


That article is mainly one against 
ignorant censorship towards pop 
music, but it hits on the real problem. 
What has happened to art appreciation? 
Subcommittees of Congress should be 
thinking more about why our nation’s 
youth (Even though I see this in all age 
groups) can believe that talent is syn- 
onymous with a good hook (The part of 
the song that sticks in your head) and 
creativity is synonymous with just 


A song of rejuvenation 
and newly found 
companionship, Orbison's 
unmistakable 
voice shines, 


giving us a preview 
of his 
long-awaited 
album 


mistakable voice shines, giving us a 
preview of his long-awaited album. 

Another artist who seems to have ac- 
quired new life is George Harrison. Once 
again Harrison is reunited with Jeff 
Lynne, the backbone to his newly found 
success. As on the song, Heading For The 
Light, the mixture of Harrison's vocals 
and guitar playing, with Lynne’s melodic 
synthisizers, one can only think of the last 
time these two met, on last year’s suc- 
cess, Cloud Nine. 

Allin all, the family Wilbury have put 
forth a great effort, leaving one waiting 
to hear volume two, which is promised in 
the album’s subtitle. But one question 
still remains. What the hell is a Wilbury? 

The name was the combined idea of 
Harrison and Lynne, and the liner notes 
suggest that their musicians from an 
other era — a time when rock and roll was 
just rock and roll, prior to the need for 
managers or agents. 

There are no current plans for a Travel- 
ing Wilburys tour, but a movie is on the 
way to tell the story of this all-star 
supergroup.) 


Roger Waters 


Pink Floyd 


(Gilmoure, Mason, Wright ) 


plain noncomformity. 

I was surprised to see an 80's pop 
band like U2 lose some of their follow- 
ing as they became more expressive and 
passionate and less explosive through 
out their albums, but I'm even more sur- 
prised to see the results of long time 
favorites Pink Floyd and Roger Waters. 

After Waters left the band they (The 
current Pink Floyd) produced a type of 
album that is full of hooks, powerful 
riffs and melodic catch phrases that 
parodies past “Floyd greatness”. This 
album is applauded by some as a 
refreshing new way for the group. 

Waters, however, continued in his 
more truly artistic ways with songs that 
prevoke emotion, memories and give 
insight into the artists as any thing that 
is to be called art must do. Waters, how- 
ever, is thought by some to be too mor- 
bid and depressing. It seems if 
Shakespare were around, in this cen- 
tury, he and plays like Romeo and Juliet 
would probably go unnoticed. 


U2 


It appears what these people want is 
“easy to assemble pre-packed art” likea 
TV dinner that just lies before you in 
some aesthetic parody of “mom's home 
cooking”, or a computer generated 
Mona Lisa. 


Most grammar or high school stu- 
dents aren't able to grasp any subject 
that they're not interested in, but we 
couldn't expect someone who has never 
read beyond “Dick and Jane” to sud- 
denly appreciate Charles Dickens even 
if they were to pick up a copy. So until 
they are taught that real art, art that is 
to be appreciated again and again is 
actually a reflection of life and as eve- 
ryone does know life is emotion, con- 
ception of thought, observation of one’s 
surroundings and expression of one's 
vulnerbilities and strengths, then the 
“art unconscious” will continue to only 
admire and respond to what is layed in 
front of them. 9 


THE TRAVELING WILBURYS:Jeff Lynne (back, left), Bob Dylan, George Har- 
rison, Tom Petty (front, left) and Roy Orbison. 


FLICKS 


VIDEO 
CENTER 


Methuen Executive Office 
Park 
234 Pleasant Street 
Methuen, MA 
(508) 794-0068 


for Gals 


Dyeable Shoes 
Satins & Lace 
$14.99 to $17.00 
WE DYE 


234 PLEASANT ST 
METHUEN, MA 
Across from Johnson's Flowers 
Mon. & Wed. 12:00-5:30 
Tues. Thurs. Fri. 12:00-8:00 
Sat. 10:00-5:30 
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Worth saving? 


JERRY JACOBS, owner of the Boston Garden used to want to restore the Hub’s 
historical landmark, but now he is in favor of demolition instead. 


60 years 


By Shaun Donahue 
__ Staff Reporter _ 


ast month thousands of local sports 
[ini turned out to pay their 

respects to a building that’s become 
a part of Boston history. The Boston 
Garden turned 60-years-old, with a big 
celebration, yet the outlook for another 
60 seems very bleak. 

Despite this fact that on this special 
night the smiles of Bobby Orr, Phil 
Esposito, Bill Crowley and Brad Park 
shined brighter than the brightest 
Garden lights, it was obvious that they 
saw this sport’s museum staring a wreck- 
ing ball square in the face, however. 

It’s no big secret that Boston Garden 
officials want a new arena, but when the 
very same officials who want to destroy 
the place, turn out at an occasion honor- 
ing her, it’s nothing but flat-out, 
unclassy. 

“We don’t want to see Boston Garden 
destroyed,” says Joe Fitzgerald, Boston 
Herald sports columnist, ‘All across this 
charming city, aging buildings are being 
gutted and restored, preserving their 
historically irreplaceable qualities while 
at the same time bringing them up to con- 
temporary standards of comfort and con- 


Despite its problems 
_ Garden still stands 


venience.’ Why can’t the owners of the 
Boston Garden do the same thing? 

In 1985, Jerry Jacobs, owner of the 
Boston Garden, was a man interested in 
preserving the likes of Boston sports 
fans. With opportunity banging down the 
door, Jacobs was prepared to join a 
developer from Dallas, Texas, in a $325 
million project that would have resulted 
“in the creation of 7,000 permanent jobs, 
a 300-room hotel, 1.3 million square-feet 
of high rise office space, a 1,500-car park- 
ing garage, and an expanded commuter 
rail station.’’ All this would be done by 
complete renovation, not total 
destruction. 

Three short years later, Jacobs has 
jumped off one band wagon, and hopped 
on another, joining the demolition team, 
along with his associates. Why? It’s sim- 
ple. Jacobs is no longer interested in 
Garden Gold, just — Garden Green — to 
stuff his pocket with. 


While the conflict goes on we the fans 
will just have to sit and watch while 
Jacobs continues to submit his crackpot 
proposals to Mayor Ray Flynn, but that’s 
another story, for another time. 

Oh! By the way. Happy 60th birthday, 
Boston Garden. You deserve it.O 


New NBA teams try to gain respectability 


By James Fallon 
Staff Reporter 


ast year a billboard was put up in 
| cnsicte, North Carolina that read: 
“Nothing can stop us now. Thank 

you, George.” 

The sign was referring to George Shinn, 
the multi-millionaire and owner of one of 
two NBA expansion teams, the Charlotte 
Hornets. 


As pitiful as the expansion teams from 
Miami and Charlotte have been this year, 
the support from the hometown fans is 
still strong. 

The Hornets’ home arena is a new 
23,500 seat coliseum. Within four months 
of the NBA expansion committee’s an- 
nouncement that Charlotte would become 
part of the league, over 15,000 season 
tickets were sold. 

In a charitable gesture, Charlotte for- 


ward Kelly Tripucka purchased 20 tickets 
for each Hornets home game for needy 
youngsters. 

Within 24 hours after the announce- 
ment of the Miami Heat joining the NBA, 
1,000 season tickets were sold for 
downtown Miami’s new 15,326 seat 
arena. 


There’s no doubt that the people of 
Charlotte and Miami seem to be excited 
about the NBA coming to town, but amid 
all the excitement there has been some 
disappointment, and the teams have been 
playing horribly. 

When the Miami Heat lost to Boston 
on November 15 by a score of 84-65, 
Miami missed 16 of its first 17 shots in 
the fourth quarter. 

Through seven games, the Denver 
Nuggets’ four top scorers had a combin- 
ed 94.5 average points per game. This was 
more than the entire Heat team scoring 


Team impresses many 
with strong hockey skills 


By John Fish 
Staff Reporter 


S o far this season, the Boston Bruins 


are picking up right where they left 

off last year. About a month into 
the season, the Bruins have a strong hold 
on second place in the always rugged 
Adams Division, and they are now mak- 
ing a run at first place. 


The Bruins jumped out to a quick 
start. After two weeks, they posted the 
best record in the league and then fell in- 
to a mini-slump, going seven games 
without a win. 

Cam Neely is the team leader in scor- 
ing so far. Second year player Bob Joyce 
and Craig Janney have both started out 
strong. New addition Andy Brinkley, who 
was picked up from the New Jersey 
Devils has also played well. Goalies An- 
dy Moog and Reggie Lemelin are both in 
the top ten in goals against average. 

During their slump, the Bruins lost 
two games against inter-division rivals, 
the Montreal Canadiens. Lately, however, 


they have broken out of their slump with 
two impressive wins, one against the 
Philadelphia Flyers and another against 
the Chicago Blackhawks. 

The Bruins are a fairly healthy team 
right now, but they soon hope to have the 
services of Nevin Marquat and. Gord 
Kluzak who have been injured. 

If they can stay healthy and avoid any 
big slumps they could wind up in the 
Stanley Cup finals again this year. 


Trivia answers 


Answers: 

1. David Bowie 

2. Pink Floyd 
Alice’s Restaurant 
The Rolling Stones 
Budokan’ 

Bruce Berry, Danny Whitten 
. Alice Cooper 
Frank Zappa 
The Allman Brothers Band 
. Buddy Holly 
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When the Miami Heat lost to Boston November 15 
by a score of 84-65, Miami missed 16 of its first 17 shots 


in the fourth quarter. 


average combined. 

Although coaches Ron Rothstein of 
Miami and Dick Harter of Charlotte have 
watched their teams lose game after 
game, a few players have shown some 
hope for the future. 

In games through Nov. 20, Tripucka, 
a two-time All-Star in five seasons with 
Detroit, was ranked 9th in free throw 
percentage and 4th in three-point field 
goals. 

The Heat’s Pearl Washington was 
ranked 8th in steals per game through 
November 20. 

It’s ironic that on Nov. 8, 47-year old 
Shinn was hospitalized after a small blood 
vessel burst in the right frontal lobe of his 
brain. A few hours later, the Hornets were 


on their way to their first victory, 117-107 
over the Los Angeles Clippers. 

As of Nov. 28, the Hornets’ record was 
2-10 and Miami’s was 0-10. 

What’s in store for next season? The 
NBA is planning to add two more teams 
to the league: the Minneapolis Timber- 
wolves and the Orlando Magic. 

{ {Sj 

One of Massachusetts top high school 
basketball prospects, Lloyd Mumford, a 
6’0” guard from Lexington, will be atten- 
ding Villanova next fall. 

Mumford joins other former Mass. 
schoolboy stars such as Steve Bucknall 
and Bryan Edwards, who are playing for 
North Carolina and Boston College 
respectively.0 


Hoop rules are easy, 
if you listen to Casey 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


It’s 11 a.m. in the NECC gym and a3 
on 3 game is going on at one of the hoops. 
More people (in shorts and high tops, ob- 
viously ready to play some ball) walk in- 
to the gym. After the 3 on 3 game is 
finished a 5 on 5 game starts. 

How do people get chosen for sides? 
They shoot for teams. If a person makes 
a free-throw they are on a team. As sim- 
ple as that seems some people just can't 
understand how it works. So here’s how 
it goes. 


Example: If a 3 on 3 game is going on 
and there are people waiting on the 
sidelines, then the winning team of the 
game stays on the floor. The players on 
the sidelines then shoot for the next two 
players on the winning team (to give them 
five). 


If there are more than five players re- 
maining, then they shoot for the next five. 
If only five remain, they automatically 
are a team. 

Now if that is not clear, go down to the 
gym and see it for yourself. 


Sports 


Club prepares 
for new year 


Many skiing trips to start soon 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


Ts ski season has arrived and the 


NECC Ski Club is now gearing 
up for what they hope will be a 
memorable season. 

At last week’s ski club meeting, Tim 
Miller, manager of Buchika’s Alpine Ski 
Shop in Haverhill, gave an informal 
presentation about everything from buy- 
ing new equipment to skier injuries. ‘‘Pro- 
bably the most important part of buying 
new equipment is telling the sales 
representative the truth about age, 
weight and ability,” says Miller. ‘If bin- 
dings aren’t set properly, the skier is risk- 
ing serious injury.” 

Miller was invited to the meeting by ski 
club adviser, Sue Smulski. ‘‘He came to 
a meeting last year and was quite helpful 
so we invited him back,’’ she said. 

The ski expert offered sound advice 
about how to buy new equipment for 
skiers of all kinds in the ever changing ski 
business. “The industry has gone hi-tech 
so it is important for me to explain «qu \ 


Miller said that 
bindings are now being 
developed so that the 


toe-piece will release 
up, which will drastically 
decrease the number 
of knee injuries. 


ent differences in simple terms,” Miller 
said. 

Perhaps the biggest advantage of new 
equipment has been the safety factor. 
“With the advent of higher ski boots, 


Tryouts just a show 
to several coaches 


By Jim Coilins 
Staff Reporter z 


Y estas tried out for a team and the 


next day you go to the board to see 

if you made it. You didn’t. Maybe 
it was because someone was better than 
you and they deserve to be on the team. 
But when the person who is better than 
you doesn’t make it either, then 
something maybe wrong. 

This could be caused by one of three 
things. First, perhaps none of the players 
liked you and since they have seniority, 
you're out. Or maybe the coach disliked 
you. Finally, you could have been bumped 
to make room for a person who knows im- 
portant people. 

Sports politics is rarely ever discussed, 
but it should be. No coach will ever say 
that he has ever used politics but it hap- 
pens. Politics starts from Little League 
all the way up to the big leagues. 

For example, Mare Sullivan, an ex- 
Boston Red Sox catcher, was drafted by 
the team his father owned a share in and 
literally “flew” right to the majors. Many 
players have spent much of their careers 
in the minors and when a weak hitting 
Sullivan got called up, it angered many 
catchers who were better, including Dan- 
ny Shaffer, John Marzano and Dave Sax. 

Sullivan was traded to the 
Philadelphia Phillies because the fans 

weren't too kind to him. He was last seen 
catching for a AAA team. 

Not every player who has a “pull’’ is 


Sports 
Column 


awful, however, because they do get time 
to practice. An example of this is a 
hockey player who was not all that good 
when he was young, but his father is an 
important figure or he has the right last 
name to get him qn the best team. 

Since the top team gets the most ice 
time and they play the best competition, 
this kid gradually improves and when it 
comes time to try out, he is secure. 

What can you do about it? Absolutely 
nothing. In many towns sports tryouts 
are just a show. The team was picked 
months ago. It is unfair, but the coach 
will sincerely say, ‘‘You just didn’t have 
the talent.” 

A hockey coach who wished to remain 
anonymous, says, “‘I felt when I was a kid 
I was discriminated against so now that 
I am running the show I will choose who 
will and will-not play for me. If my kid 
is not good enough, | will cut him also,” 
He stuck to his word and his kid didn’t 
make the ‘‘A”’ team. His son was not too 
happy he said, but, ‘‘that is the way it 
goes.” 

Politics occurs not just in sports, but 
in many other areas of life from getting 
into a decent school to having tickets fix- 
ed. It is who you know. Something for 
something is the way it works out. It has 
happened this way thoughout history.0 


Faculty edge staff 66-65 


By Pamela Moran 
Staff Reporter 


ne point was the difference in last 
O week’s match up between the 

faculty and the classified staff, 
won by the faculty 66-65. 

Mike Rowinski, coach of the men’s 
basketball team, led the winners in scor- 
ing with an impressive 35 points, while 
Carl Beal, dept. of sports and leisure 
studies, chipped in with 10 to lead the 
faculty team. Cliff Clarke was the high 
scorer for the classified staff with 15 
points and Kelly Kerrigan added 14. 

In this fund-raising event, the teams 


were pretty evenly matched, fighting 
neck and neck for the win. At the half, the 
faculty led 33-31 and it continued to stay 
even the rest of the way. 

Both teams boasted plenty of talent. 
One spectator said, ‘I thought I walked 
into the wrong gymnasium. It looked like 
the Celtics pre-season training camp.” 

The only woman player, Andrea Wood- 
bury, former women’s hoop coach, saw 
some playing time and contributed five 
points for the faculty. 

The game, played to raise money for the 
faculty association scholarship fund, ap- 
peared to be a good time for everyone 
involved. 
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lower leg injuries have almost been 
eliminated,” Miller said, adding that the 
majority of ski injuries affect the knee. 

Miller said that bindings are now be- 


.ing developed so that the toe-piece will 


release up which will drastically decrease 
the number of knee injuries. That is good 
news for anyone who has ever skied or 
plans to learn. 

Also on the agenda were the upcoming 
ski trips which will kick off the season, 
including Wildcat, the first destination 
for the club. This northern New Hamp- 
shire ski area has poured $15 million in- 
to more snowmaking, better lodge 
facilities and more lifts. 

The big venture for the NECC skier’s 


is to Smugglers’ Notch Jan. 8-13. NECC 
is just one of several colleges which will 
spend the week skiing. Smugglers’ Notch, 
a Northern Vermont resort, has some of 
the finest skiing that New England has 
to offer, Smulski said. 


The price for the Smugglers’ trip is 
$249 which includes transportation, 
slopeside condominium, lift tickets and 
much more. The limit on the trip is one 
bus load so Smulski said to reserve a 
place early. Skiers of all ability are 
welcome. 


For more information about this or any 
other trip, contact Smulski in F-113 or at 
374-3731.0 


It's time to get ready 
for new ski season 


By Susan Newton 
7 as Staff Reporter 


Te days are getting shorter, the 


weather is turning colder, and it’s 

time to start thinking about strap- 
ping boards to our feet and hurtling our 
bodies down white faced mountains. Yes, 
ski season is upon us. 

The ski season got started this year 
on Oct. 13 when Vermont’s Killington ski 
area opened. However, there were a very 
limited number of trails open then and on- 
ly the die-hard skier would dare to ven- 
ture out that early in the season. 

By Thanksgiving, many of the areas in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine 
were operating with a fair number of 
trails and lifts opened. Most modern ski 
areas have sophisticated snow making 
equipment, so as long as the 
temperatures stay below freezing, they 
can cover much of the mountain with 
man-made snow. 

Skiers in New England have a wide 
selection of ski areas from which to 
choose. You'll never get bored at Kill- 
ington ski area with its six mountains. 

Mount Mansfield in Stowe, Vermont is 
the state’s tallest peak, towering 4,393 
feet above sea level. It offers some of the 
toughest skiing you'll find anywhere in 
the United States. Stowe is a quaint, old, 
New England village with steepled chur- 
ches, red brick town hall, and white 
claphoard shops. 

Somewhat closer to the Haverhill area 


Have your skiis 
tuned, get your body 
in shape 


and 
THINK SNOW 


are the Route 93 and Mt. Washington 
Valley ski areas in New Hampshire. Loon 
Mountain is a favorite with intermediate 
skiers, offering nine novice, 19 in- 
termediate, and eight expert trails. 
Wildcat Mountain in Pinkham Notch 
overlooks Mount Washington and offers 
challenging terrain and spectacular 
views. It also has one of the longest ski 
seasons in the Mt. Washington Valley 
area, lasting from November to April. 

Maine also has some fine ski areas, 
though they are generally a four to five 
hour drive from the Haverhill area. 
Sugarloaf/USA is a big mountain with a 
4,237 foot peak. There are 56 trails cover- 
ing all kinds of terrain from beginner to 
expert. 

Don’t get left behind this ski season. 
Have your skis tuned, get your body in 
shape and THINK SNOW.() 


The 1988-89 Northern Essex Basketball 
Home Games 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 


December 7 
December 15 
January 16 
January 21 
January 24 
January 30 
February 1 
February 3 
February 18 
February 20 


Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Head Coach - Mike Rowinski 


North Shore 
Becker Leicester 
Avery Point 
Springfield Tech 
Dean 

Mass Coll of Phmcy 
Roxbury CC 

Mass Bay 
Massasoit 

Mitchell 


8:00 PM 
8:00 PM 
6:30 PM 
7:00 PM 
8:00 PM 
8:00 PM 
8:00 PM 


Asst. Coach - Jon Faulkner 


Sports 
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Women's coach looks ahead 


Team loses, but learns plays 
as they try to gel as a team 


Up and in 


PAM MORAN goes up for a jumper over teammate Sandy Forte. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


Basketball is a family affair 


Sandy Forte, a second year stu- 
dent and basketball player at 
NECC, starts at point guard for the 
Lady Knight’s basketball team. 

Forte played three years of high 
school basketball at Haverhill High. 
Asked about how she stayed in- 


Knight hoopsters conti 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


he Knight basketball team ran their 

losing streak to six games last week 

with a loss to Bunker Hill Communi- 
ty College (BHCC) 79-70. 

Coach Mike Rowinski is not upset 
with the effort of his ballplayers but 
frustrated by the results. ‘We're just not 
making the right decisions at the right 
time,’’ said Rowinski adding, ‘“‘When 
you're 0-6 you tend to make bad 
decisions.” 

The first half went much the way that 
many Knight ballgames have gone late- 
ly with the home team falling behind by 
as many as nine points. However, the 
Knights fought back and when Victor 
Porto completed a three point play the 
deficit was cut to one. 

BHCC closed out the scoring in the half 


terested in playing the game after 
high school, she says, “I liked to 
play so I kept going.’ 

Forte also has two sisters who 
played at Haverhill High which also 
influenced some of her interests in 
the game. Dan Paui 


Knights 
Update 


with back-to-back buckets and went into 
the intermission with a five point lead. 

As the second half opened, the Knights 
came out determined to end their losing 
ways. Rowinski employed a half court 
press at the outset and it was working. 

“Their press early in the second half 
almost cost us the game until we made 
the proper adjustments,” said Eliot 
Grossman, assistant coach of the BHCC 
squad, which has raised its record to 2-3. 

The tough press forced BHCC to com- 
mit several careless turnovers allowing 
NECC to take a six point lead. “‘I thought 


Grades are out for B's, 
as they try for playoffs 


By Jacques Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


hile students still have a few 
We weeks before grades 
come out, the Boston Bruins 

don’t. With a little more than a quarter 
of the season over, the mid-term grades 
are looking very good. The team is in a 
close dogfight for the best record in the 
league and the players are flying high. 
The Bruins coaching staff currently has 


the team on the right track. Terry O’Reil- 
ly has the team playing his style of 
hockey. Playing at 110 percent from the 
opening face off to the final buzzer is what 
O'Reilly is getting from his team. John 
Cunniff, one of the best X’s and O’s men 
in the game, has the special teams on 
track for a productive season. “‘A’”’ for the 
coaches. 

A winning team starts with defense 
and it starts with good goaltending, 
which is what Andy Moog and Reggie 
Lemelin are giving the B’s. The two have 


By William Chisholm 
Staff Reporter 


irst year women’s basketball coach 


Ed Kelly is bringing in a new 

attitude to NECC basketball. He 
has come here to win and turn the pro- 
gram around, if nothing else. 

Thus far, the girls are playing under 
.500 ball, but Kelly thinks that will turn 
around quite quickly before the season is 
over. 

Asked what is needed out of a player 
to play under him, Kelly says, ‘‘All I ask 
is 100 per cent. Don’t give up and never 
quit.” 

A few games into the season, it has 
been hard on the team because NECC is 
a commuter school, Kelly says. This fac- 
tor has hurt them and will continue to do 
so. Most students have jobs and other 
commitments and this makes it hard for 
everyone to practice. It is also difficult for 
the girls to learn the system and each 
others style of play, so it’s hard to form 
a team concept, Kelly says. 

The new coach has a very positive at- 
titude despite the problems. Asked what 
is needed to turn the program around, he 
says, ‘‘All the girls have to do is believe 
in themselves and they will become win- 
ners because we have enough talent to 
compete with almost anyone in the 
league. 

“Some teams NECC plays are junior 
college teams which have boarding 
students who have plenty of time to gel 
as a unit.” 

Another problem for Kelly is that the 
girls have not played in awhile and some 
are rusty. He says it will take them a few 
games to get back into playing form for 
game situations. 

On the whole, Kelly seems very proud 


fs 


: Hoopsters 


K. Alfeiri photo 
BASKETBALL COACH Ed Kelly and 
Tracy Young. 


to be coaching at NECC and also of his 
students. He says the few girls who can 
take charge and lead the team to victory 
are Sandra Forte, Veronica Milinnazo and 
Rebeca Jesinowski. With these girls as a 
nucleus, he hopes to form a strong team 
around them so NECC can have a strong 
program. 

He says he’s also excited about his 
future plans to recruit students from sur- 
rounding towns to help make NECC a 
real force to be reckoned with in the 
future. New students are welcome to see 
Kelly to inquire about the program.) 


nue downward slide 


we were a couple of buckets away from 
blowing them out,’’ said Rowinski. 


Unfortunately that was not the case as 
BHCC went on a 16-0 run to put the game 
out of reach. BHCC was paced by T. 
Rodgers who pumped in 23 points and R. 
Henderson added 22. 


The Knights tried to rally late by at- 
tempting three pointers but no one on the 
floor had the hot hand. “I don’t know 
what the stats are, but I bet we didn’t 
shoot 35 percent from the floor,’’ Rowin- 
ski said. 

Rowinski, who was visibly upset with 
the officiating, was issued a double 
technical towards the end of the game. 
However he doesn’t blame the officials for 
the loss. He sees basketball as being in 
a groove. ‘‘The more you win, the harder 
it is to lose. The more you lose, the harder 
it is to win.” 


Calvin Gusby was the game’s high 
scorer with 24 points. Victor Porto add- 
ed 21 while Shane Donahue chipped in 
with 15. 

The thing that frustrates Rowinski the 
most about this season was the low tur- 
nout for tryouts. He says their are good 
players on campus who aren’t coming 
out. ‘“There are seven or eight guys on 
campus who could make this team, two 
or three of whom could start. They know 
who they are.” 

What also upsets Rowinski is that he 
recruited some of these students. As the 
semester comes to a close the Knight 
coach hopes some of these basketball 
players try out in January. NECC has 
had some fine basketball teams in past 
years, but without the best available 
talent on the floor, the future doesn’t look 
bright for the basketball program this 
year.L] 


They are human and have one or two bad games, : 
but together they post the second lowest goals __ 


against average in the league. 


split the netminding and both boast win- 
ning records. They are human and have 
had one or two poor games, but together 
they post the second lowest goals against 
average in the league. “B”’ in the goalten- 
ding dept. 


Injuries are the biggest problem facing 
the Bruins’ defensemen. Led by Norris 
Trophy recipient, Ray Bourque, the B’s 
defensemen are managing to hold their 
own. Only the Calgary Flames have allow- 
ed fewer goals than the Bruins which says 


a lot for their young defensemen who 
have risen to the occasion when filling in 
for the sidelined veterans. “B-”’ for these 
players. 


The forwards, while less than spec- 
tacular, are getting the job done. Not one 
Bruin forward has yet reached double 
digits in the goal’s column, but the B’s 
are getting consistent scoring from every 
line. ‘“‘C for the Bruins’ forwards 
because of their lack of consistent produc- 
tion so far, however. 
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Customs make this 
special time of year 


By Arleen Scully 
Staff Reporter — 


ut come the miniature Santa with 
O sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. Up 

goes the tree. The fun’s about to 
begin! 

There are family traditions to continue: 
fragile, precious, cherished ornaments to 
hang on the tree and’red knit stockings 
to place on the mantle with care. and as 
each New Year arrives there are new 
traditions to establish. 

Make your own Christmas cards for 
those who will appreciate the effort. Ex- 
periment by making prints or cut outs. 
Personalize messages and designs with a 
cartoon balloon. 

Add a favorite poem, quotation or lyric 
to make your card extra special. If you 
are sending a family photograph, cover 
the card with material to resemble a 
fabric covered frame\, 

ecorate the tree with popcorn 
catttnas and paper chains. They are not 
cae old-fashioned but easy, inexpensive, 
fun and a great way to spend a cold win- 
try afternoon before Christmas. 

Dress bannisters with cornhusk swags, 
laurel or evergreens. Line baskets of pine 
cones fresh from the woods along the 
hearth for an outdoor fresh scent. Paint 
windows with snowflakes and put 
wreaths on front and back doors. 

Put aside some time to make a special 
gift for that someone who has everything. 
The most special gifts are not store 
bought, but are made especially with that 
person in mind. Use your imagination. 
Create. Find a pattern to make that 


special something. Make it out of wood, 
paper, cloth or any other kind of material 
you can think of to use. 


If you don’t feel the creative juices 
flowing, start a new tradition. Do some 
carolling either in the neighborhood or in 
a nursing home. Visit a museum. Get 
tickets to see The Nutcracker. 


Start a tradition of cleaning and 
organizing closets. Give away clothes, no 
longer used, to organizations who give to 
others who have none or are less for- 
tunate. 

Gather together older or no longer us- 
ed toys and give them to local volunteer 
organizations that refurbish them for 
distribution to needy children. Or pass 
unused toys on to local daycare centers, 
schools or nurseries. 

Give of your time. Make a resolution 
to spend part of a day at a home for the 
homeless, visiting a hospital or nursing 
home, not during this busy season, but 
soon after it is over. Many make the time 
to share at this holiday time, but when 
it is over winter becomes very bleak for 
those who have nothing and no one. 


Sponsor a needy family for Christmas 
by either. purchasing or making 
something for another member of the 
adopted family. Ask them over for din- 
ner. 


Remember, whether families celebrate 
simply or lavishly, the feelings are the 
same: warmth, love, sharing and caring. 
Make this a special Christmas. Make it 
natural and fun. Give your most precious 
gifts, time and love. 
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Reindee 


strike 


EW, Santa may hire scabs 


to avert shutdown 


By Jacques Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


ORTH POLE — With Christmas 
just 17 days away Santa Claus 
might be forced into alternative 
means of transportation. The threat of a 
reindeer strike grows larger every day. 

As of last Wednesday when Vixon, a 
veteran slay puller and spokesman for 
United Reindeer Association (URA), sub- 
mitted a list of requests to the Claus Cor- 
poration, no talks have begun. 

included in the union’s requests were 
an up-dated dental and health program, 
a retirement fund and permission to be 
allowed to participate in organized: deer 
racing. 

Deer racing is not common in this coun- 
try, but is one of the largest spectator 
sports in the northern provinces of 
Canada. This request has Santa worried, 
sources said. “He (Santa) feels that the 


' sport is unsafe and doesn’t want to lose 


. ae deer participating in a brutal 


“Dasher UR president, feels r 
jus a way for the to 's 
themselves during the slow season. 
“The royalties from books and TV 
specials are not enough,” Dasher ‘said. 
“Por a month we make out okay, but for 
the rest of the year work is slow and hard 
to find, We appreciate the carrots people 


pert 


leave us on Christmas, but did you ever ~ 


try paying the bills with vegetables?” 
The reindeer say the potential strike is 
not personal. The relationship is one that 
works, but the reindeer are looking down 
the road to their future. They don’t want 
to be left out in the cold after the 


eels racing is just 

a way for the deer to 

support themselves 
during the 


Slow season 
"The royalties 
books and TV 
specials are not | nough. " 


7 =e 
holidays, put —, 
The company hy not ruled out the 
possibility of using non- union reindeer if 
it comes to that. “We've scouted some 
, have a couple of phone numbers and 
we could possibly pull a team together,” 
Claus said..‘‘We hope it doesn’t come to 
the point where we need to find other 
reindeer. It wouldn't be the same work- 
ing with new deer and I don’t think the 


_ public would like to see Rudolf replaced.” 


Both sides haven't set a date to begin 
talks and there is not much time to waste. 


No one wants to see it come to a strike, 


but it may happen.() 


‘Tis the season 
4° be jolly 


are supposed to be (left), as seen in a painting 
sponsored by the Andover Artist Guild at NECC’s 
). “Above, Sue Smulski and Bonnie Perrault get into 

a Christmas tree in the carpeted lounge at the Stu- 
rom_‘‘The Observer” staff! 
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